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. - eee . HE only way to still complaints against 
Mr. Stimson Says Wording | £ the Post Office Department’s award of 


Would Prevent Rendering | 
Any Advisory Opinion | 


Objected to by America 


air mail contracts is to make all air lines | 


roads, the Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, told the House Committee on Post 
Office and Post Roads, March 23. 

“It is not yet time for such a move,” he 
said, “but I believe it will come eventually 
| with an interstate commerce commission 
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noncompetitive public carriers, like rail- | 





Views of Secretary 
Expressed in Letter 


Mr. Borah Declares Statement | 
Fails to Satisfy Members) 
Of Senate Committee on! 
Foreign Relations 


» 


An explanation that acceptance of the 
Root Protocol would not compel the 
United States to receive advisory opinions 
from the World Court was sent to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
March 23, by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson. 

The explanation, which took the form 
of a letter, stated that the World Court, | 


being an international tribunal, can not | 
proceed further with a question if ea | 


United States objects, since the countries 


coming before an international court are | 
sovereign states and are not subject to| 


super-sovereignty as in the “case of do- 
mestic tribunals under municipal law.” 


Secretary Unable to Appear 


Secretary Stimson had been asked by | 


Senator Borah to appea’ before the Com- 
mittee March 23 and liscuss the Root Pro- 
tocol to the World Court, but was unable 
. to appear, due to illness. His letter was 
sent, instead, with the request that his 
personal appearance be postponed. 

Secretary Stimson also stated that the 
Senate reservation does not impose a veto 
against a request for an advisory opinion 
but solely upon the entertainment of such 
a reauest by the Court. 

Summarizing the situation 
Stimson said: 

“The protection which is given by this 
Protocol as to advisory opinions is a spe- 
cial protection given upon our request and 
given to no other nation. The 50-odd 
other nations who are members of the 
World Court have joined that institution 
without requesting or apparently feeling 
the need of such a precaution, although 
nearly all of them are weaker and smalier 
than we and thus presumably more in 
need of such protection against being 
overreached by their fellow members.” 

Secretary Stimson’s letter to Senator 
Borah follows in full text: 

Full Text of Letter 

“Dear Senator Borah: 

“I only received last night, on my re- 
turn from an absence, your letter asking 
me to discuss tomornow before the For- 


Secretary 


eign Relations Committee the Root Proto- | 


col to the World Court. As I am rather 
used up with a heavy cold, I shall send 
you a brief resume of my views in this 
letter and ask your indulgence to post- 
pone your hearing of me, if any further 
hearing is desired, until I have recovered. 

“So far as this Protocol is concerned, 
I can add nothing to the clear exposition 
of its history and meaning which its au- 
thor, Mr. Root, gave to your Committee 
a year ago. I concur with him that the 
Protocol fully accepts the five reserva- 
tions of the Senate Resolution of 1926, 
and thereby imposes the jurisdictional re- 
striction upon- the World Court as to 
advisory opinions which was sought by 
the Fifth Reservation of the Senate. 

“That Fifth Reservation, on its face, 
was directly addressed to the Court; not 
to the Council or the Assembly which re- 
quest opinions, but to the Court which 
renders them. Its language was ‘that the 
Court shall not render any advisory opin- 
ions except’ upon the terms laid down in 
the Reservation. When by the consent 
of the various nations embodied in the 
Root Protocol it became a part of the 
Statute creating the Court, it constituted 
a statutory restriction of jurisdiction. 


Acceptance in Protocol 


“That this Protocol contained such an 
acceptance is shown by its language and 
even more clearly by the history of that 


language as it was evolved in the meetings | 
of the Committee of Jurists. The pertinent | 


language of Mr. Root’s original draft as 
proposed by him was as follows: 

“*The Court shall not, without the con- 
sent of the United States, render an ad- 


visory opinon touching any dispute to | 


which the United States is a party. 
“*The Court shall not, without the con- 
sent of the United States, render an ad- 
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Gravity Survey Gives 
Clue to Earthquakes 


Navy Study Near West Indies | 
Completed Successfully 


Gravity surveys of the International | 
Scientific Expedition in the West Indies | 
region made from the surface of the sea 
and beneath the surface by ships of the 
U. S. Navy during the past six weeks 
“have been successful, and _ indications 
have been obtained which will help con- 
siderably in unraveling the type of the 
deformation of the West Indies and what | 
is causing earthquakes” in that vicinity, | 
acccrding to a joint dispatch received by 
Rear Admiral W. R. Gherardi, Hydrog- 
rapher of the Navy, from Professor Rich- 
ard M. Field, of the Department of 
Geology, Princeton University, Director of 
the International Scientific Expedition, | 
and Dr. F. Vening Meinesz, of the Nether- | 
lands Geodetic Commission 

Scientists of the expedition at Miami, | 
Fla., dispersed March 23. Since the first 
week of February, Dr. Meinesz and assist- | 
ant scientists have been embarked in the 
U. S. S. “S-48” and the U. S. S. “Che- 
wink.” 

In February, the two naval vessels en- 
veloped the Island of Cuba, and by means 
of Dr. Meinesz’s multiple-pendulum ap- 
paratus and ofsa Navy sonic depth finder 
at numerous undersea stations determined 
the pull of gravity and the conformation | 
of the ocean bottom. 

During this period, a new profile was 
sounded and a new maximum depth of 
the Bartlett Deep to the northeastward of 
Grand Cayman Island was discovered.— | 
Issued by the Department of the Navy. | 





| of the air to fix rates and judge disputes.” 


An increase of air mail rate to 7 cents, as 
soon as business warrants it, will be rec- 
ommended by Mr. Brown, he said. He also 
favored trying out. a special delivery air 
mail system, as proposed recently to the 
Committee. This he said, would entail 
frequent, fast trips between cities to de- 
liver mail in a few hours after it would be 
deposited. 

Mr. Brown appeared before the Com- 


| mittee to present his views on the de-| 


velopment of commercial aviation and to 
defend the Post Office Department against 
charges of :“favoritism and discrimina- 
tion” in award of air mail contracts. 

The hearing was based on the bill (H. 
R. 9841) introduced by Representative 
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Proposal for System 
‘Of Home Loan Banks 


Called Discriminatory 











‘Plan Would — Operate’ in 
Favor of Building and 
Loan Associations, Says 
Spokesman of Ohio Body 





The United 


Of Railway Stock 
Affiliates Sought 


| Exploitation by Holding 
| Companies Contributed to 
| Economic Unrest 
Asserts Trust Laws 
Have Been Violated 


| Tells House Committee Law Is 


From Avoiding Policy of 
Congress on Unification | 


| The financial “exploitation” of the 
}country through “holding companies” is 
one of the: “greatest scandals of modern 
times,” and is largely responsible for the 
present day economic unrest, Commis- 


sioner Joseph B. Eastman of the Inter- | 


|state Commerce Commission told the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
, eign Commerce March 23 during hearings 
on a bill (H. R. 9059) which would give 
|the Commission jurisdiction over rail 
| holding companies. 

Commissioner Eastman declared that 
the abuse of holding companies was more 
apparent among the public utilities than 
in connection with railroad activities, but 
that it nevertheless presented a problem 
which should be solved through the en- 
actment of legislation designed to place 
|/such companies in a position where they 
could not interfere with the avowed con- 
solidation policy of Congress. 

Interpretation of Law 

He agreed with Herbert Fitzpatrick, 
vice president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
|a witness at a previous hearing, as to the 
|interpretatign of section 5 of the Inter- 


|Commissioner Eastman Says it Supreme Court of the United States 


Needed to Prevent Carriers | 


The Anited States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
. . . Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments... ° 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1932 


Award of Air Mail Extended Control Argument Is Heard Views of Women Supervision Denied 


On Oil Proration' 


Supreme Court Hears Counsel 
In Case Involving Validity of 
Oklahoma Statute 


took under advisement, on March 23, 
{the case in which is being tested the 
| legality of the method of curtailing oil 
| Production by proration of the market de- 
|mand for the product according to the po- 
| tential capacity of wells supplied from a) 
}common source. 


| The case involves the constitutionality 
of the Oklahoma oil curtailment statute | 
{and the validity of the proration orders 
of the Corporation Commission of that 
State issued under the authority of the 
law. The full day’s session of the court 
| was devoted to hearing arguments in the | 
case. 

The proration scheme of limiting the | 
| production of petroleum was characterized | 
{by Harry O. Glasser and James M. Beck | 
as “a price-fixing arrangement.” It places 
a burden on interstate commerce, they | 
{charged on behalf of the Champlin Oil) 
Refining Company, which challenged the , 
|statute and regulations, “and is plainly 


| designed to create monopolistic control] of 





| 
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Mr. Baruch Advises 
| America to Initiate 
Silver Conference 





‘Immediate Action Would Be 
| Beneficial, He Tells House 
| Committee on Coinage 
| During Investigation 


| -_ 


| The United States should take the ini- | 








The bill (H. R. 7620) to establish a sys- | State Commerce Act, which was that any | tiative in calling an international confer- 


tem of home loan banks discriminates in 
|favor of building and loan associations 


railroad seeking to acquire control of an- 
other must, under that section, make ap- 
| plication to the Interstate Commerce 


ence on the silver question, Bernard Ba- 
;ruch, financier, testified on March 23 


and against other financial institutions | Commission for the necessary approval. | before the subcommittee on silver of the 


and would aid the associations, which 
| received deposits in various guises, in their 
| competition with banks, representatives of 
the Ohio Bankers Association told a sub- 
;|committee of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency March 23, 
Representative Campbell (Rep.), 
Crafton, Pa., commented at the hearing 
that President Hoover had sent word to 
tne Capitol that he is “extremely anxious” 
| to have thé bill passed. If banks were 
put on an equal basis with building and 
loan asociations in the bill, he said, the 
big banks would assume control and stiih 
the whole movement, contrary to the 
President's desires. . 
Described as Unsound 


The proposal for a system of home loan 
banks is unsound, unnecessary, would not 
serve the purposes of the home owner, 
}and would put the Government farther 
/into business and extend its invasion of 
States’ rights, R. Graeme Smith, repre- 
|senting the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Co., of Hartford, Conn., told the 
subcommittee. 

The subcommittee was holding hearings 
on a bik 
a system. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is understood to be providing $250,- 
| 000,000 for use in “defreezing” mortgages, 
|Mr. Smith said. This should care for the 
| emergency needs, in his opinion. He op- 
posed a home loan bank system as a per- 
| manent institution. 

Large Benefits Predicted 

Testimony-in favor of the measure, with 
| suggestions for amendments, was pre- 
sented also by Edwin J. Rosenbaum, a 
retired business man, of New York, repre- 
senting only himself, and Manning Stires, 
| attorney and home builder, also of New 
York City. 
| Mr. Rosenbaum said the bill would re- 
| lease a large sum for use in purchasing 
|food and clothing. He declared 800,000 
families would be so benefited. 

He suggested changes in the bill, in- 
| cluding provision for eligibility for redis- 
;}count of mortgages covering not more 
than half the value of the property when 
| Only amortization is in default, and he 
opposed features making for additional 
| construction, which, he said, is not needed 
and would reduce real estate values. 

Causes of Vacant Houses 

Representative Campbell (Rep.), of 
Crafton, Pa., observed that many of the 
vacant houses, mentioned by Mr. Rosen- 
baum, were vacant because people have 
|moved from slum districts to better subur- 
ban areas, and the vacated houses never 
| will be occupied again. He opposed any 
change in the bill which would limit the 
aid to individuals in building homes. 

Representative Reilly (Dem.), of Fond 
du Lac, Wis., chairman of the subcommit- 
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(H. R. 7620) to establish such | 


' As to the Nickel Plate consolidation case, 
|referred to by Mark W. Potter, former 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, who 
}also testified at a previous hearing as 
| shoving that the railroads may consoli- 
date under State laws if they do not vio- 
late the anti-trust acts, Mr. Eastman said 


of that in that case the Commission deter- | Baruch said, “would increase the market 


mined that the carriers had the authority 
to consolidate under State laws “pending 
| the completion by the Commission of its 
{complete plan” for consolidation of the 
Nation's rail properties into a. limited 
number of systems. After the completion 
of that plan all carriers seeking to con- 
solidate were required under the law to 
seek authority from the Commission to 
do so, he explained. : 
Status of Nickel Plate Case 

In the Nickel Plate case, he said, the 
unification was accomplished before the 
Commission promulgated its complete 
plan, and was therefore legal so long as 
the proceedings did not run counter to 
the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Eastman said that he had not made 
the charge that the so-called railroad 
holding companies had violated section 5, 
except in the case of the Pennsylvania's 
acquisition of the Wabash and Lehigh 
Valley railroads. There are numerous in- 
stances, however, he said, where Clayton 
Act violations might be proved. 

He called the Committee's attention to 
the report of the New England Governors’ 
Committee in connection with the Penn- 
sylvania’s holdings of New Haven stock 
and ownership of Boston & Maine stock 
by the Pennroad Corporation. 


Question of Control 

The affiliation between the two compa- 
nies is evident, said Mr. Eastman, despite 
allegations to the contrary. He said that 
the New England Governors’ report tended 
to show that while, if the Pennsylvania is 
not actually controlling the policies of the 
two important New England carriers, it is 


at least in a position to do so whenever | 


it deems it desirable. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the 
Pennroad Corporatign has expended more 
than $32,000,000 in’ these New England 
lines at prices which are too high to jus- 
tify the purchase of stock as an “invest- 
ment,” as claimed by witnesses for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Pennroad. 

He disagreed with C. B. Heiserman, 
vice president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, that consolidation is impossible of 
accomplishment under the present law. 
The situation is just the same with regard 
, to actual consolidation as it is to acquisi- 
tions of control by stock purchase or by 
lease, he said. 

According to Commissioner Eastman 
the principal obstacles in the way of con- 
solidation are provisions in the law which 
make it impossible to approve consolida- 
tions when the combined capitalization of 
the companies proposed to be nierged, 
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Highest Illiteracy Rates Found 


In States With 


TH greatest percentage of illiteracy in 
the United States is found in those 
States which have weak compulsory 
school attendance lawS, according to an 
analysis of the relationship between 
school attendance and illiteracy by Ward 
W. Keesecker, specialist in school legis- 
ation in the Federal Office of Education. 

Citing Alabama, Arizona, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Virginia as the 10 low ranking 
States, Mr. Keesecker found that they 
have less than 10 of the 20 provisions 
generally found in compulsory educa- 
tion laws. 

The total percentage of persons 10 
years to 20 years of age who were 
illiterate in 1930 ranged from 8.6 in 
South Carolina to 4.1 in Texas in the 
10 low-ranking States. The per cent of 
children, 7 to 13, attending school 
ranged from 86.4 in South Carolina to 
93 per cent in North Carolina. 

In contrast to these States, Mr. Kee- 
secker examined statistics for Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, 9 States which have 14 
or more of the 20 provisions generally 


Lax School Laws 


found in compulsory education laws, 
and found less than 1 per cent of 
illiteracy in the population between 10 
and 20 yeers of age in each State. 

Between 96 and 98 per cent of the 
children between 7 and 13 years of age 
actually attend school in these States. 
Also, these States required a total school 
attendance of from 64 months in Penn- 
sylvania and Washington to 94 in Ohio 
compared with a range from 36 months 
in Georgia, Mississippi and Texas to 70 
in New Mexico. 

The following additional information 
from Mr. Keesecker’s analysis was made 
available: 

There are, of course, many social eco- 
nomic, racial, and geographic influences 
which’ affect school attendance and 
literacy. Popular recognition, by parents 
and children, of the value of an educa- 
tion is apparently the strongest factor 
in promoting school attendance. If in 
any State or community the public or 
school authorities are indifferent, the 
best attendance law will fail to produce 
adequate results. 

The type of school buildings, equipment, 
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“% 


|House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. Edwin F. Chinlund, con-| 
troller of the International Telephone & 
| Telegraph Company, also was a witness. | 

“Cooperative action among the princi- | 
|pal governments affected tending to the | 
|purchase and segregation of silver,” Mr. 


|price of silver and thus—to the extent 
|that Oriental wealth is represented. by sil- | 
ver—imerease the buying power of that | 
region.” 

Views of Officers Sought 


Officers and financiers of eight foreign 
| countries are among those who have been 
| requested to submit their views regarding 
the silver question and ideas on an inter- 
national conference on silver in letters 
addressed to them by Representative 
| Somers (Dem.), of New York City, Chair- | 
man of the House Committee, Mr. Somers | 
announced. 

The countries involved are: England, | 
| France, Germany, Sweden China, Mexico, 
India and Canada. The Committee has 
been conducting hearings on this sub- 
ject for several weeks and have heard | 
various bankers, economists, business men 
| and professors of this country during that 
time. 

Mr. Somers explained that he was de-| 
sirous of obtaining the views of those in} 
foreign countries to whom he has ad-| 
dressed letters and others in this coun-| 
try who have not been able to appear be- 
fore the Committee. 

Enumerates Principles 

The announcement was made by Chair- | 
man Somers as the subcommittee studying | 
the silver question met to hear Mr. Baruch, | 
and Mr. Chinlund. | 

Mr. Baruch, enumerating “certain prin- 
ciples which seem clear to me,” said: | 

“(1) that this is a subject of interna- 
tional application and one in which all 
action ought to be international; 

“(2) it is obviously a subject that merits 
| Study, perhaps negotiation, and certainly 
composition of conflicting interests; 

“(3) it seems quite clear to me that 
the matter requires international coopera- 
tion for study, the reaching of conclusions 
and the taking of action.” 

“Further,” Mr. Baruch said, “I see no| 
| reason why such international approach 
| should not proceed az this time and I see | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4¢.] 








Action on Philippines 
Is Requested in House 








Plea for Vote on Independence | 
| Awaits Committee Ruling 


| With Philippine independence 
pending on the calendars of both Houses 
of Congress (S. 3377 and H. R. 7233), the 


|House Committee on Rules, in executive | 
[under after a hearing, March 23, took 


under advisement the question of report- 
ing a rule to expedite the House measure. 
| The House measure, aside from other 
stipulations, allots an eight-year period of 
| preparation to the Philippine people, and 
| the Senate bill almost doubles that transi- 
;tion period. Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., has stated orally that the 
bill will be brought up on the floor of 
the House for a vote, but not until after | 
|the House disposes of the tax bill. 
Representatives Hare ‘Dem.), of Saluda, 
8. C., Chairman of the House Commit- | 
|tee on Insular Affairs; Knutson (Rep.), | 
{of St. Cloud, Minn., ranking minority | 
|member of that Committee; Welch (Rep.), | 
;of San Francisco, Calif.. and Resident 
Commissioner Osias, of the Philippine Is- 
!lands, appeared on behalf of the bill. 
Mr. Hare told the Rules Committee | 
| that the House bill is prompted by past-| 
| due obligation of this Government, as- 
| sumed more than 30 years ago, to grant 
|independence to the Philippine people | 
| when they are capable of self “government. | 
The Filipinos, he said, have met that ob-| 
| ligation, have established a government | 
| operated, practically by their own people 
| today and their budget is more than bal- 
| anced. They are entitled to know their | 
| status, he declared. | 
The bill, he explained, authorizes the| 
existing government to establish a con- | 
| stitution and a commonwealth, with ‘| 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 
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Glass Bank Bill | 


Is Criticized as 
Deflationary Step 


Measure’s Enactment Would 


w 
X= Fonte 


Nicaraguan Government that it is un- | 


Constitution Urged and 


| willing to supervise elections next Novem- 
Oo d | R | ber unless Nicaragua ete out its aaa sonia oe Banks to 
Jpvose IV epresenta- | stitutionally scheduled elections, accord- : S 
PI : J |ing to an announcement by the Depart- 4eave eserve System, 


{ment of State March 23. 
Nicaragua has proposed that instead of 
| electing a new Congress, that only a presi- 


tives of National Groups 


|dent and a constitutional assembly be | 


| widely 


bills | - 


Maximum Temperature Records 


Differ in Opinions 
On Legal Advantages 


Effectiveness of Measure in 
Securing Equality Among 
Industrial Workers Also Is 
Subject of Disagreement 





The proposal for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to the 


lows in full text: 


elected, the latter for the purpose of 
changing the Nicaraguan constitution. 
The Department’s announcement fol- 


President Moncada of Nicaragua recently 
sent to Washington as his personal rep- 
resentative Doctors Carlos A. Morales 
and Horacio Arguello Bolanos, appointed 
by the Governing Boards of the Liberal 
and Conservative parties, respectively, of 


Senate Committee Told 


Legislation Declared 
Ill-timed at Present 








\Spokesmen for Commercial 
And Investment Bankers 
Testify Against Proposal for 





that country to discuss with the Depart- 


ment of State the question of constitu- | 


tional reform in Nicaragua. 
The advice of the State Department was 
presumably sought in this matter because 


Changes in Law 


| Commerical and investment bankers at 
hearings March 23 were recorded as op- 


effect that “men and women shall have|the United States had already consented, | posed to what they regard as the “defla- 


equal rights throughout the United States | 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction” 


, was advocated and opposed by various 
| witnesses 
| Committee on the Judiciary March 23. 


appearing before the House 

“Equal rights is a corollary of equal 
suffrage,” Representative Ludlow (Dem.), 
of Indianapolis, Ind., author of the resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 197), told the Committee, 
in opening the hearing. “Without equal | 
rights, equal suffrage is incomplete. To} 
secure equal rights it is proposed through 
Federal constitutional amendment to es- 
tablish at one time and at one stroke the, 
rights of women coequal with men in all) 
of the States and possessions of our, 
country. | 

Equal Rights Proposed 

“It is proposed to wipe out forever such 
ridiculous discriminations as deny women 
equal guardianship of their children, a re- 
sponsibility for which an all-wise Provi- 
dence has especially endowed them. It 
is proposed to take down the nonsensical 
barrier which 27 States have erected 
against women serving on juries. It is pro- | 
posed to say to every State under the} 
American flag: “You shall not discrimi- 
nete in your employment statutes against 
women who bravely seek to earn bread ior 
themselves and their loved ones.’ It is, 
proposed to say to all of the States: ‘You 
shall give women citizenship rights and 
property rights equal to those of men.’ 

“It is proposed to sponge out of our 
State statutes the monstrous falsehood 
that there should be a double standard of 
morals, with legal escape for the male de-| 
linguent and legal penalties for the wo- 
man who is caught in sin. In short, it 
is proposed by this amendment to give 
to women equal rights with men in every 
field of law. It is only through a Fed- 
eral constitutional amendments that the 
varying discriminations against 
women that disgrace the statute books of 
many States can be wiped out and equality 
of rights for men and women can be ob- 
tained throughout the length and breadth 
of the Union, Hence we are here making 
our appeal in all earnestness and sincer- 
ity to you.” 

Proposal Termed Unsound 


In the opening address in opposition to 
the resolution, Mrs. William Carsen, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Legal Status of Women of.| 





| the National League of Women Voters, 


told the Committee that the proposal is 
legally unsound and would result in legal 
chaos. She pointed out that its effect on 
a single law in a single State might cause 
irretrievable loss and hardship to hun- 
dreds of persons. 

Mrs. Carsen illustrated how the com- ' 
mon law rights of dower, courtesy, and 
other laws which take into account social 
and economic relations might be seriously | 


| altered. 


She told the Committee that she agreed 
there are many differentiations made be- 
tween men and women which should be 
abolished, but said that she believed this 
should be done, not by a blanket law such 
as this but by statutes enacted in the in- 


| dividual States as the necessity arose. She 


said she opposed any kind of a mechnical 
mandate, such as that proposed, which 
does not take into account changes which 


|may occur in the future. 


She said her organization opposes the 
so-called equal rights amendment for the 
following reasons: 

“(1) That it is unnecessary since unde- 
sirable discriminations not only can be re- 
moved without a Federal amendment but 
are being continually so removed. 

“(2) That it is undesirable to interfere 


|with the States’ rights principle of our 


Federal form of government by giving 
Congress power to legislate in a field that 
in seme respects is still in a laboratory, 
experimental stage in many of the States. 

“(3) That it is undesirable to make 
every case involving a differentiation be- 
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Measure to Curtail 
Injunction Power of 
Courts Becomes Law 


President Approves Bill to 
Curtail Mandates Against 
Labor on Recommenda- 
tion of Attorney General 


President Hoover signed, March 23, 
upon the recommendation of the Attor- 
ney General, William D. Mitchell, the so- 
called anti-injunction bill (H. R. 5315) 
recently passed by “ongress. 

In announcing the President had ap- 
proved the bill, the White House made 
public a letter from Attorney General 
Mitchell in which he recommended that 





the bill should receive the President's ap-| 


proval, although there are some portions 
on which there is a difference of opinion 
as to its unconstitutionality. The Attorney 
General pointed out, however, that these 

which would have to be 


a questions 
determined by the judiciary instead of the 
x ive. : 


Recommenis Approval 


“With due regard for all the arguments 
for and against the measure, and con- 
sidering its legislative history,” said the 
Attorney General, “I recommend that it 
receive your approval.” 

The bill, which is designed to restrict 
the use of court injunctions in labor dis- 
putes, had been referred by 
House to the Attorney General 
opinion. 

The Attorney General's letter to the 
President follows in full text: 

Sir: Under date of March 21 you trans- 
mitted to me H. R. 5315, an act to amend 
the Judicial Code and to define and limit 


for an 


the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity | 


and for other purposes, with the request 


that I advise you whether there is any ob- | 


jection to its approval. This bill is the 


one commonly known as the anti-injunc- | 


tion bill. 
Cites Objections to Bill 


Objections have been made to this 
measure because of the alleged unconsti- 
tutionality of some of its _ provisions, 
among which are those relating to con- 
tracts between employers and employes by 
which the latter agree not to be mem- 
bers of labor organizations and which are 
commonly called yellow dog contracts. 

One of the major purposes of the bill 
is to prevent the issuance of injunctions 
to restrain third parties from persuading 
employes to violate such contracts, the 
theory of the bill being that such con- 
tracts are exacted from employes not with 
the idea that they will be treated by the 
employes as binding obligations but as a 
basis for invoking the old common law 
rule against malicious interference with 
contracts by third persons, and in this 
way to enable employers to secure injunc- 
tions against peaceful persuasion directed 
at their employes. 

There are various other aspects of the 
bill, the unconstitutionality of which has 
been debated. It seems to me futile to 
enter into a discussion of these questions. 
They are of such a controversial nature 
that they are not susceptible of final de- 
cision by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and no executive or administra- 
tive ruling for or against the validity of 
any provisions of this measure could be 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


For Winter Broken in All Areas 


HIRTY-EIGHT first-order stations of , 
the United States Weather Bureau | 
have reported that warm temperatures | 
last Winter equalled or exceeded all pre- 


vious records, the Bureau stated March 
23. The statement, summarizing cli- 
matic conditions during the Winter, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The past Winter was one of unusual 
mildness nearly everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The temperatures 
ranged from 8 to 11 degrees above nor- 
mal over the Middle Atlantic States, 
the Carolinas, the Southeast, the Ohio 
Valley, and the Lake region. In the 
Northeast the departures varied from 3 
to 7 degrees above average, while in 
the trans-Mississippi section they were 
mostly from 6 to 9 degrees above. West 
of the Rocky Mountains subnormal tem- 
peratures prevailed, but the departures 
were not unusually large, except over 
the central Great Basin and some ad- 
joining sections where they were minus 
7 to 8 degrees. 

Meximum temperature records were 
broken in all parts of the country, with 
38 first-order stations reporting the 
highest previous temperatures for the 
season equalled or exceeded; in central 
sections the maxima ranged from 60 to | 


‘ 


82 degrees. There were no low tem- 
perature records equalled or broken and 
the line of freezing did not reach the 
immediate Gulf coast prior to March 1. 
Zero temperatures were not reported be- 
low the lower Missouri Valley and the 
western Lake region. 


Precipitation was above normal over 
most of the country east of the Great 
Plains, except locally in the northwest- 
ern Ohio Valley, the lower Missouri 
Valley, and parts of the Middle Atlantic 
and New England States; the extreme 
Southeast was also dry. The northern 
Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain 
region had deficient precipitation, while 
the north Pacific coast also was dry. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley and 
the immediate Southwest the season's 
totals were unusually heavy, ranging 
from 150 to nearly 250 per cent of nor- 
mal, while locally in the upper Mis- 
Sissippi Valley about 200 per cent of 
normal was recorded. 

Snowfall occurred south to Tennessee, 
northern Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
western Texas, but, except over more 


northern parts of the country, the 
amounts were mosily light to mod- 
ern. In the Northeast the falls 


were aS much as 47 inches locally, as 
reported from first-order stations. 


the White | 


tionary features” of the Glass bill (S. 4115) 
by the presidents of the American Bankers 
| Association and the Investment Bankers 
| Association, respectively. 


Allen M. Pope, executive vice president 
of the First National Old Colony Corpora- 
| tion in Boston, was the representative of 
|the investment bankers, and Harry J. 

Haas, vice president of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia, appeared for the 
commerical bankers before the Senate 
| Banking and Currency Committee on the 
| proposal of Senator Glass (Dem.), of 
| Virginia. 

A third witness was Dr. George W. Ed- 
wards, professor of economics at the Col- 
jlege of the City of New York. 


| Fears Exodus from System 


| Mr. Pope predicted enactment of the bill 
| would mean that many national banks 
would find it necessary to become State 
banks and Mr. Haas predicted that there 
would be a general exodus from the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

|. Mr. Haas told the Committee that the 
Interim Committee of the American 
\ Bankers Association had adopted a resolu- 
tion in opposition to the bill. He described 
it as having many provisions of a defla- 
tionary and regulatory nature which would 
“cause the withdrawal .of a considerable 
number of members from the Federal Re- 
serve System,” and as “ injurious not only 
to member banks but to the business in- 
terests of the country.” 

He discussed the measure from the 
standpoints of its effects on the Federal 
Reserve System, the Treasury, member 
banks, security markets, and general-busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Pope, who was the first witness, 
| tald the Committee that he had recently 
mde a tour of 11 of the principal cities 
| of the country, and found hundreds of 
|commeycial and investment bankers 
| "without any single objection,” unani- 
| mously opposed to it on the ground that 
we are engaged at the moment in an at- 
tempt to stem the tide of deflation. 
| He referred to the emergency legisla- 
i tfn to check deflation, and described 
the Glass bill as “diametrically in opposi- 
tion.” 


Time Said to Be Inopportune 


Asked by Senator Glass if he regarded 
this as an inopportune time for any 
banking legislation, Mr. Pope replied: 

“Now is an inopportune time for any 
legislation which acts in a manner to in- 
crease the present deflation as this bill 
does.” 

Mr. Pope added that at least four sec- 
tions of the bill were so discriminatory 
| against national banks as to make it seem 
;necessary for many of them to become 
State banks, if the bill were enacted. 
“This,” he said, “would so alter the 
| character of our banking structure as to 
be dangerous.” 
| Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, in- 
terposed to say that national banks had 
the same idea when the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed, but that they had not 
left the national system. 

Present Defects Recognized 

Mr. Pope told the Committee that in- 
vestment bankers have recognized some 
defects in the present banking structure 
and have recommended that bank affili- 
ates should be examined and make pe- 
riodic reports, that they should be limited 
in their power to borrow from their “par- 


| 








[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Commission Limits 
Broadcasting of Time 


Navy Signals Received by Wire 
May Not Be Rebroadcast 


The time of day as received by the radio 
stations over land telegraph wires from 
the Naval Observatory at Washington 
should not be broadcast by these stations, 
because time signals received in this way 
may be incorrect as a result of the “in- 
herent time lag” in messages over land 
telegraph wires, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission advised all broadcasting stations 
on March 23. 

In its warning, the Commission made 
public a letter from the Department of 
the Navy asking that the Commission 
regulations be amended to prohibit the 
rebroadcasting of Naval Observatory time 
| signals received by telegraph. 
| The letter, written by Capt. S. CG, 
| Hooper, Director of Neval Communica- 
| tions, follows in full text: 
| The Chairman, Federal Radio Commis- 
| sion: It has come to the attention of the 
Navy Department that a number of 
| broadcasting stations are transmitting 
time signals which they receive over a 
Western Union wire, and they announce 
|them as originating from the Naval Ob- 
| servatory, Washington, D. C. 

The Navy Department has, in the past, 
upon application from a broadcasting sta- 
tion authorized the rebroadcasting of time 
| signals if the station intercepted the direct 
' transmission of the signal from Wash- 
ington. 

The rebroadcasting of Naval Observa- 
| tory time signals which are transmitted 
}over a land wire is objectionable because 
}of the inherent time lag in the system 
| which creates an appreciable error in the 
| signal. 
| Accordingly, it is requested that suitable 
instructions be incorporated in the Fed- 
| eral Radio Commission's Rules and 
lations for the guidance of broad 
Stations, 
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On Silver Advised 


Representative Perkins Tells | 
President of Results of 
Committee Study 





Of Alcohol Said 
To Be Reduced 


Fifty Years of Research by 
Chemists Fails to Yield 
Perfect Denaturant, Says 
Federal Bureau 


Found in States of 
Highest Illiteracy 


Representative Perkins (Rep.), of Jersey Lowest Educational Ratings 


} 


To Secure Equality of Rights 


I Chi D f d' e e a e 
fe) Philippines Bill 
Delay in Naming Chinese Dele- 
In House Asked 


gate Responsible, Depart- 
ment of State Is Told 
Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs Explains Measure to 


Grant Independence at 
End of Eight-year Period 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
transition period of eight years, which pers 
mits readjustment for American invest- 
ment in the islands. He said that when 
independence becomes effective there 


would be no preferentia: ties between the 
United States and the Philippines, that 
the independent government would have 
the status of a foreign gdvernment, that 
| immigration and importations from the 


‘Constitutional Amendment Urged and Op- 
posed by Representatives of National Groups 


| 








The conference between the Japanese | 
Continued from Page 1.1 | and Chinese to arrange a truce in Shang- 
t f 4 | hai was postponed March 23 because the 


{tween men and women a Federal ques-, weeks battling before State legislatures to | 


City, N. J., a member of a special House) ef 
Committee appointed to study causes of| Shown to ee De ‘tween men and women a eral ques- ) weeks battling before State legislatures to | Chinese delegate had not been appointed, 
ficiency in Compu sory I by the ihineenas Court. y be settled only | p a | according to an announcement by the 


the decline, debasement and demonetiza- | at nato be 
. upon them merely because they are men; | . 
Attendance Requirements | (4) That ne. definition of Department of State. The statement fol 











tion of silver, that it was the sense of the 
| Committee that an international confer- “equal| and yet that is exactly what business | Deps re 
|rights” is contained in the amendment | women throughout the length and breadth In @ telegram Gated 2 p. in, March $2, 


ence should be called te consider the sta- Pas : Le Ret ase 
bilization of silver. | ; jand that this would result in confusion | of this country are being ccmovelle lo.” | ; era : 
After 50 years of experimenting, chem-| “I informed the President,” said Mr. | [Continued from Page 1.] and uncertainty as between State juris-| Others who testified in support of the | the American Minister to China, Nelson 


ists still have failed to find a denaturant | perkins, “that it seemed to be: the pre~/roads, transportation. health, and teach- | dictions and within the confines of indi-| proposed amendment were: Mrs. Harvey | 7. JO that’ th  Gondenatan wate 
which is impossible to remove from pure. | yailing opinion of the Committee that'the}ing, and the establishment of kinder- vidual States; that this confusion would| W. Wiley, national chairman of the Na-| i cauied to take place this morning hed | 
or ethyl alcohol, the Bureau of Internal | cailing of an international conference on! gartens and part-time schools are with- | involve lengthy litigation and much un-| tional Woman’s Party; Edith Weber, chair- | been postponed awaiting information as 
Revenue, of the Department of the Treas-/| the part of the great silver producing|out doubt important factors affecting | necessary hardship. |man of the Lobby Committee of the Na- | to‘wno is to be the Chinese delegate. Mr. 
ury, states in its new publication entitled | countries of the worle might help to|attendance. In addition to these in- “(5) That we need freedom from such tional Woman’s Party; Margaret Luers, | Johnson was informed at noon today 
“Facts Concerning Industrial Alcohol.” | solve the problem.” fluences compulsory education laws pro- rigid interference as would in all prob-| chairman of the Student Council of the |‘ysarcn 23) that Gen. Chiang Kuang Nai 
The book is said by the Bureau to have| jy. Perkins also told the President, he| mote school attendance and literacy. jability result from such an amendment | National Woman's Party; Mrs. Bernita | who had been appointed chief delegate, 
been prepared to meet a public demand | said, ‘that it was his opinion the Commit-| Educational history shows also that non |to work out slowly and soundly the best | Shelton Matthews, of the National Coun- | Was withdrawn when it was found that | 
for information on industrial alcohol and | tee should widen its scope of inquiry and/ school attendance and illiteracy keep close | <oiution of a good many problems affect-| cil of the National Woman’s Party; Miss 


: atints | ‘ the Japanese Commander in Chief would 
on methods by which the Government | oq) in experts on silver. He mentioned| company. For example, the States which |ing the relationships of men and women.’| Mabel Van Dyke, chairman of the Young | P 
controls its manufacture and distribution. | professcr Edwin W. Kemmerer of Prince-|had adopted and applied compulsory | 





“The skilled technician,” 
says, “will always be able to recover al-| 
cohol from any mixture, if he has the 
necessary facilities and resources at his 
command.” The Bureau’s problem 
described as being that of making the re- 
covery of alcohol from various mixtures 
as difficult and expensive as possible. 

Annual Consumption 


Nearly 10,000,000 gallons of pure alcohol, 
according to the Bureau's publication, are 
used every year to manufacture foods, 
drugs, preparations, flavoring extracts and 
other commodities for internal human 
consumption. Bs | 

The Government has experienced trou- 
ble in preventing the diversion of “sec- 
ondary products” containing alcohol, after 
these products have been placed on the 
market and pass from under the direct 
supervision of the Federal authorities, it 
is explained. Such products are said to 
have included ethyl acetate, thinners for 
lacquers and disinfectants of an alcoholic 
content. 

“The conversion and manipulation of 
these finished products have unquestion- | 
ably decreased, due to vigilance and co- 
operation of the Government and legiti- 
mate trades, and the adoption of modified 


the Bureau | 


is | 


Treasury Denartment 


ton University as among those who should 


be called. | 


| 


Estimates :tevenues. 
From Estate Taxes 








Proposed Rates Expected to 
Yield $20,000,000 in 
1933 and $135,000,000 


In Following Year 





The probable yield of the revised estate 
tax rates which were adopted by the 
House, March 22, under the so-called 
Ramseyer amendment is estimated at $20,-| 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1933 and $135,-! 
000,000 for the following year, according to 
a letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 


education laws prior to 1890 had by that | 
| time reduced illiteracy markedly. 


They 
had on the average 2.67 per cent illiteracy 
among .persons between 10 and 25 years 
of age. 

On the other hand States without such 
laws had then on the average 17.14 per 
cent of illiteracy within the same ages, 
Furthermore, the States having no com- 
pulsory education laws in 1890, but which 
adopted them prior to 1920, had by the 
aid of such laws succeeded in reducing 
illiteracy of persons between 10 and 25 
years of age from 17.14 per cent in 1890 
to 5.2 per cent in 1920. 

During the last 13 years all States have 
been operating compulsory education 
systems. The 1930 census reveals three 
significant facts showing the relation of 
illiteracy and school attendance to legis- 
lation: 

Effect of Legislation 

(1) 
lowest in the per cent of literacy of per- 
sons between 10 and 20 years of age had, 
apparently, less rigid and less definite 
compulsory school attendance laws in 
1928 (When these laws were last analyzed 
for all States); 

(2) That these 10 States also ranked far 


That the 10 States which ranked | 


The League of Women Voters believes in 
| the enactment of measures which, in view 
|of the actual biological, social and occu- 
|pational differences between men and 
women, tend to secure for women a true 
| equality. 
| “We are not seeking a mathematical 
|equality to be always measured and bal- 
|}anced making sure that neither men nor 
|women have one thing more or less than 
jthe other. This rigid, mathematical sort 
| of equality -we believe to be implicit in this 
}amendment which we are opposing. The 
|end we are seeking by careful study of 
}each differentiation and by definite legis- 
| lation drafted on the basis of such study— 
'the.end we are seeking is not equality in 
the sense of identity but justice and hu-| 
|man happiness and oportunities for the | 
most useful development of citizens of the 
}country regardless of sex—an end to 
| which equality is only a means.” | 
|Proposed Amendment | 
- ' 
‘Urged for Adoption 


Mrs. Rebekah Greathouse, chairman of | 
the Lawyer’s Council of the National | 
Woman’s Party, in advocating the adop-| 
tion of the proposed amendment, said the | 


| Women’s Council of the National Wom- 
an’s Party. 
| Miss Estelle Lauder, of Philadelphia, 
| Pa., a representative of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, in opposing the resolu- 
tion, declared that the proposed amend- 
| ment would not bring “equal rights” to 
|the working woman, but would defeat 
that purpose. If enacted, it would mean 
jlonger hours and lower pay, for women 
| who work the longest are paid the least | 
;}and are therefore farthest from an equal 
| footing with men, she said. 


| “The proposed amendment does not 
| grant a right, but robs us of the privileges 
| earned by women over these many years, 
“she asserted. She said that her organi- 
zation wants equal rights in industry, and 
that that can best be obtained through 
enactment of State statutes in the indi- 
vidual cases. | 

The difference between the advocates 
and opponents of the resolution is the 
method of bringing about equal rights, 
Mrs. Clarence Fraim of the General Fed- | 
eration of Women’s Clubs said. Many of 
the equalities desired cannot be gained by 
this sweeping blanket authority, such as 
is proposed in this resolution. 


| not be the principal Japanese delegate. 


Road Building Bill 
‘Criticized as Costly 


Unemployment Relief 


Senators Vandenberg 
Bingham Object to 
gram as Entailing 
Treasury Financing 


The assertion that the $136,000,000 Fed- 


| eral highway aid bill (H. R. 9642) is “a gi- 


gantic road-building program” being 
launched in the guise of an unemploy- 
ment relief plan was made in the Senate, 
March 23, by Senators Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, and Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut. 

The sponsors of the bill, Senators Oddie 





and ;'¢ 
} 
Pro- | about the Philippine people ratifying in- 


New ; O'Connor 


| 


| Philippines would be curtailed. 


The Insular Affairs Committee report 
was unanimous on the principles of the 
bill, he said, the only difference being 
over the time for its effectiveness. 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich., member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, wanted to know about any further 
steps that would be necessary in addition 
to this bill in order to make independence 
effective. He suggested the possibility of 
the Philippine people changing their mind 
about independence when the popular 
ferendum is reached on the question. 
“You do not entertain any serious doubt 
dependence; do you?” Representative 
(Dem.), of New York City, 
asked Mr. Michener. 

“I do,” said Mr. Michener. 

Present Suffrage Law 


Representative Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., asked about suffrage in the 
archipelago. Mr. Hare replied that there 


|is only male suffrage, limited to those of 


21 years or over wno are able to read 
and write at least one language or pos- 
sessing property amounting to $250 or 
more. 

“On independence, they will stand on 


; ; € Remedies for Discrimination | (Rep.), of Nevada, and Hayden (Dem.), of thc same basis as any foreign govern- 
ury, Ogden L. Mills, to Representative | below the average per cent in school atten-| proposed amendment “is the final step E , . ; , . as | ” : 

formulas which offer stronger ee Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., ranking| dance; and in removing the disabilities of women | A gainst W omen Discussed Arizona, maintained that a road-building | ment asked Representative Purnell 

Sgainat illegal use,” the Bureau points out. minority member of the House Commit- (3) That the two States which ranked 


Additional information made available in 
the publication follows: 
Substitution of Formulas 

The policy of withdrawing certain for- 
mulas for the denaturation of alcohol, 
and substituting others, has benefited in- 
dustry and protected the interests of the 
Government. Alcohol diversion detected 
some time ago in some of the specially | 
denatured-alcohol formulas has _ been 
practically stopped after extended chemi- 
cal research. Formulas for preparation of 
specially denatured alcohol which may oe 
made to yield potable alcohol by simple 
distillation or manipulation are disap- | 
proved. 

The quota plan for the production of 
industrial alcohol prevents a surplus stock 
of alcohol and thereby minimizes the 
danger of diversion. Being tax free, de- 
natured alcohol has fostered the growth 
of science, arts and industries, stimulated | 
the production of new types, of machinery, 
provided manufactured products at re- 
duced retail prices, and created additional 
jobs for wage earners. The use of indus- 
trial alcohol in this country has increased 
from 1,000,000 wine gallons in 1906, when 
the Federal tax was remcved, to about 
100,000,000 wine gallons annually now. 
Manufacturers using alcohol as an essen- 
tial chemical have risen to top rank in 
American industry. 


Increased Production 

Increased production of alcohol in re- 
cent years is a direct result of the rapid 
growth in business in the chemical indus- 
tries of the United States. Almost. 178,000 
permits were in force on June 30, 1931, 
to authorize transactions involving the 
use of alcohol and nonbeverage liquors. 

One formula is authorized by the Gov- 
ernment for completely denatured alcool 
and 68 for “specially denatured” alcohol. 
Some of the requirements for an effective 
general denaturant are the following: 
(1) It must render the alcohol obnoxious 
and nauseating, and wholly unfit for use 
as a beverage; (2) it must not be cor- 
rosive; (3) it must not be poisonous as 
the term is generally understood; (4) it 
must be available in quantity and at a 
reasonable cost; (5) it must not affect 
the utility of the alcohol for lawful uses; 


tee on Ways and Means, made public 
March 23. (Discussion of the Ramseyer 
amendment appeared in the issue of 
March 23.) 

The sales tax will be before the House 
for action as scon as that body convenes 
on March 24. The Ways and Means Com-| 
mittee amendments, already made pub-} 
lic; the proposal of the opposition to 
eliminate the sales tax; and other pro- 
posed amendments are pending for dis- 
position, including the Cullen amendment 
for a beer tax. 

Estimate of Yield 

The letter from Secretary Mills to} 
Representative Hawley follows in full text: | 

“My Dear Mr. Hawley: You have re- 
quested that the Treasury submit a es- 
timate of the probable yield of the revised 
estate tax rates which were adopted by 
the House of Representatives in Commit- 
teee of the Whole as an amendment to 
section 401 of H. R. 10236, the so-called | 
Ramseyer amendment. I am glad to com- 
ply with your request. 

“The additional revenue to be derived 
under the Ramseyer amendment during 
the first full fiscal year in which those 
rates will be effective, that is, the fiscal 
year 1933-34, will, in our judgment, not 
jexceed $135,000,000. This is a liberal es- 
| timate. 

“So far as the fiscal year 1933 is con- 
cerned, for which the House of Repre- 
sentatives is now budgeting, the amend- 
ment will not, in all probability, yield 
much in excess of $20,000,000. It is obvious 
that the proposed tax bill can not become 
law before May 1, if then. The new rates 
would only apply to the estates of dece- 
dents dying after the new law goes into 
effect. The estate tax returns and the 
Federal estate tax, are not due until a 
year after the date of death and payment 
of the tax may be postponed under cer- 
tain conditions for a period of three years. 
It is apparent, therefore, that under the 
most favorable circumstances payments 
under the new rates will only be received 
during the last two months of the fiscal 
year 1933. 

Deflation in Values 


“I not that during the Senate of yester- 


lowest in per cent of literacy of persons 
within the stated ages are also the same 
two States which had, apparently, the 
weakest laws. ; 

Eight States did not definitely define 
truancy; eight did not specifically require 
teachers or principals to report truancies 
immediately; nine did not provide penal- 
ties for teachers and principals upon their 


failure to report truancies; none specifi- | 


cally required attendance officers to act 
immediately upon truancy cases reported 
to them; none provided penalties for at- 
tendance officers upon their failure to act; 
eight of them did not seem to prescribe 
conditions under which truancy officers 
may arrest truants, or to specifically vest 
this power in such officers; eight of these 
States seemed to allow exemptions from 
school attendance on account of distance 


from school; six did not provide who shall | 
grant exemptions; five allowed labor per- | 


mits without any definite educational re- 
quirements; one required mere ability to 
read and write; and one required only a 
fourth-grade education; five did not re- 
quire attendance until eight years of age; 
five did not require attendance after 14 
years of age; six required less than 50 
months’ total school attendance. These 
States did not require, on an average, 
more than 36 months of total school at- 
tendance. 
State Provisions 


The nine States which had 14 or more 
of the 20 provisions generally found in 
compulsory education laws have the fol- 
lowing types of provisions: 

Four States definitely define truancy; 
six specifically require teachers and prin- 
cipals to report truancy immediately; six 
provide penalties for teachers and prin- 
cipals upon their failure to report truan- 
cies; seven provide penalties for truancy 
officers upon their failure to act imme- 
diately upon truancy cases reported to 
them; five provide penalties for truancy 
officers upon their failure to act upon tru- 
ancy cases; seven specifically vest attend- 
ance Officers with power to arrest truants; 


six permit no exemptions on account of | 


distance; seven prescribe who shall grant 
exemptions; seven require completion of 


under the law.” 


“Our Constitution and laws have been 
developed from the common law of Eng- 
land and other European countries,” she 
said. “No woman could vote or hold office, 
and the disabilities of women, when mar- 
ried, were advanced as reasons for keep- 
ing all women out of various professions.” 


| She stated that although several for- | 
ward steps have been taken, the change 
has not yet caught up with conditions, as | 
is true in so many branches of the law. 
Remnants of the old disabilities and dis- 
criminations still remain, she said. 


| “It has often been said,” Mrs. Great- 
house said, “that in adopting the Consti- | 
tution, and the first 10 amendments of it, 
our forefathers were insuring to the peo- 
|ple of the United States the ancient lib- | 
| erties of the common law, but as I have 
just pointed out, as far as women were 
concerned, especially married women, 
these liberties amounted to very little; the 
only change the Constitution has made, 
| with respect to women, since 1789, is the 
Nineteenth Amendment giving suffrage to 
women. In deciding whether or not 
women could be deprived of other rights 
considered fundamental by men (personal 
security, personal liberty of movement, the 
free use and enjoyment of property, the 
right to take part in government, and the 
right of appiying to courts for redress of 
injury.) 

“The Supreme Court has interpreted the | 
| Constitution in the light of the common 
law and has held, on several occasions, 
that women did not share in these rights 
because they did not enjoy them under 
the common law as introduced into this | 
country. 

“The Supreme Court has held several 
times that Negroes have a right to be 
tried by juries drawn from a panel con- 
taining members of their own race, but it | 
refused to apply this reasoning to women. 
It takes the position that under the Con- | 
| Stitution it must follow the individual 


| State Legislature in determining the rights 
| of women.” 


| 


‘Industria! Equality 


|are the methods by which 


|this would be against all studies of the 


| Spicefic rights to perform the specific and 


| them to do. 


To Oppose Plant Quarantine 


Miss Mary Dent of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, told’ the committee 
that her organization opposes the proposed 
amendment because it would deny many 
women in industry the present equal rights 
which they have obtained economically 
and socially. 

Discrimination such as paying male} 
teachers higher salaries than women 
teachers has been remedied in most in- 
stances by the enactment of State or city 
statutes, she said, and discriminations, 
such as giving men the higher adminis- | 
trative positions over women, can be best | 
remedied by education, she said. Those 
omen can 
make the best advances in infiustry, Miss 
Dent added. 

Miss Agnes G. Regan, of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, in opposing | 
the resolution, said that if by equal rights 
is meant “identical rights,” then those 
rights should be for identical beings, and 


sexes, she said. 
Women, she added, need special and 


special duties which nature has prepared 


Miss Mathilda Lindsay, of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, told the 
Committee that the proposed amendment 
is aimed to destroy the present. beneficial 
laws which women have obtained in this 
direction. She said it would work havoc 
with the labor laws of the States. 


New. Jersey Officer Plans 


TRENTON, N. J., March 23. 
Opposition to the continuation of four | 
Federal plant quarantines will be expres- 
sed by William B. Duryee, Secretary of 
Agriculture of New Jersey and chairman 
of the plant quarantine committee of the 
Nationl Association of Commissioners and 
Secretaries of Agriculture, at hearings 
scheduled to begin March 24 before the 
Federal Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration at Washington, it was an- 
nounced by Mr. Duryee today. 


|cause they desired a vote. 


program, such as is contemplated in the | 


bill, would provide aid for “upwards of 
2,000,000 persons, kreadwinners who would 
get jobs.” 
New Financing Required 
Senators Vandenberg 
contended that the road-building program 


‘|could not be financed without fresh bor- 


rowings by the Treasury. Senator Van- 
denberg said the Senate would have diffi- 
culty in reconciling its action if it passed 
the measure when it was “daily recommit- 
ting appropriation bills for 10 per cent 
reduction.” 

“The bill wipes out at one stroke 
eight times as much as we are trying to 
save by reducing appropriations,” said 
Senator Vandenberg. 


Senator Hayden inquired why Senator) 


Vandenberg had voted for “a similar ap- 


| propriation in 1930” and now opposed the 
The Arizona Senator said he} 


present bill. 
could see no change in conditions that 
would warrant a change in attitude such 
as Senator Vandenberg had exhibited. 


Changes in Situation 


“The Treasury is not in the same con-| 


dition now, as in 1930,’ Mr. Vandenberg 
replied. “Unemployment is more concen- 
trated now in the very States from which 
80 per cent of this money will come than 
it was in 1930. When 10 States, with 
the bulk of the unemployment to provide, 
have to pay 80 per cent of the cost of a 
proposal and at a time when those States 
already are severely tried, the Senate 
ought to withhold its approval of the 
legislation.” 

Senator Oddie, who previously had made 
an extended analysis of the bill, which 
was before the Senate a second time, said 
he wanted to “refute every statement” 
made by Senator Vandenberg, declaring 
that Senator Vanderberg was “overcome 
by pessimism.” 

Senator Bingham called attention to 
the “probability” of borrowings by the 
Treasury amounting to $2,500,000,000 in 
the current fiscal year, together with $900,- 
000,000 in the last fiscal year. 


they did not want to argue longer be- 


not reached before the road bill was dis- 


and Bingham | 


The vote was | 


|at all. 


(Rep.), of Attica, Ind. 

“Just the same; no preferential status 
But of course we will reserve prop- 
erty for certain purposes, such as naval 
base and coaling station.” 

Mr. Hare said the bill would authorize 
the Philippine people to adopt a consti- 


|tution and establish the government of 


the commonwealth of the Philippine Is- 
lands which would exist pending complete 
independence. Under that, they would en- 
joy complete autonomy as to domestic af- 
fairs, subject only to certain reservations 
intended to safeguard both the sovereignty 
and responsibilities of the United States. 


During Transition Period 

Pending final relinquishment of Amer- 
ican sovereignty, the free importation of 
certain Philippine products into the United 
States would not exceed specified limits 
based upon the status quo as represented 
by estimated importations from existing 
investments. Philippine immigration to 
the United States would be limited during 
this period to a maximum quota of 50. 

On July 4 following the eight-year pe- 
riod from the date of inauguration of the 
Philippine comonwealth government, 
Mr. Hare explained, the sovereignty of the 
United States would be withdrawn and 
complete independence of the Philippine 
Islands formally recognized. The Philip- 
pines would then become a country for- 
eign to the United States. The United 
States, however, would reserve right and 
privilege of retaining and maintaining 
military and naval bases and other reser- 
vations in the Islands. 

Mr. Welch referred to eertain provisions 
as to adoption of a constitution. 

Safeguards of Investments 

Mr. Knutson, former Chairman of the 

Insular Committee, said the Committee on 


| Insular Affairs has tried to safeguard the 


interests of American investors in the 
Islands, and suggested there may be some 
amendments offered on the floor. He 
said he felt independence should be man- 
datory at the end of eight years, and that 


;the Committee on Insular Affairs pur- 
Senators Hayden and Oddie explained | 


posed to terminate definitely all ties be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


‘ y Resident Commissioner Osias reiterated 

+ ! the seventh grade or more for labor per- | For Women Urged Consideration is to be given, he ex-| placed, under Senate rules, by the unfin-| the appeal of the Philippine peous for 

— it must remain with the alcohol under oy ‘aati tt ae eee baa mits; all require attendance at seven| “Working women want this amend-|Plained, to the lifting of the Federal | ished business, which was the tariff legis-| action by this Congress to give them in- 
th distillation and chemical treatment , . ; 


and not be eliminated except with ex- 
treme difficulty and expense. 

Recent developments in the utilization 
of complex mixtures, such as alcotate and 
calol ethatate, derived from crude petro- 
leums of the west coast of the United 
States are worthy of note in this con- 
nection. 

The Government consistently seeks to 
eliminate denaturants that are poisonous 
to the would-be drinker, whether he wil- 
fully or unknowingly consumes it for bev- 


year between $500,000,000 and $600,000,000. 
This estimate obviously was based upon 
returns for estimates filed in the calendar | 
year of 1930. Estate tax returns filed 
during the calendar year 1930 cover for 
the most part estates of decedents who 
died during the calendar year of 1929. 
Estates are valued as of the date of death. 
It is well known that values during most 
of 1929 were grassly inflated. Any estate 
based on 1930 returns, therefore, reflect 
grossly inflated values and cannot in the 
very nature of things represent a fair basis 





erage purposes. Wood alcohol has not been 
used as a denautrant in completely de- 
natured alcohol since Jan. 1, 1931. 


Used as Automobile Fuel 
Alcohol, if pure, may be used as a fuel 
in automobile engines, as it is at the 
present time in some foreign countries. 
The presence of 5 per cent water in high- 
proof alcohol has proved a handicap to 
its use in this way, although this water 


: 2 . : Twenty- nd an ets, N. W. 1 : Decatur 6000 
clearly the failacy of basing future esti-| wnich now receives State aid, be made the | Po'tunity for Won-en in Business and the To Develop Efficiency | Pe ae " Tepoes: © 
may be removed by continuous distilla-| mates of estate tax yields on 1930 returns,| cleus of the system, the Board asked | /tofessions of the National Woman's BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
tion. If petroleum distillates should in-| Which represent 1929 values. appropriations of $1,118,484 for 1932-33. Party, told the Committee. “The amend-| Lecture courses for Montreal's retail | Finances: 1. ae a a 
crease substantially in price or should| “In making estimates of the yield from! of that amount, $1,037,784 would go to ment would be a mandate to the States to/ grocers to stress the essential elements | eaom ‘Building 200 Sseaiteain atonal: av. eRe ae 
they become scarce, it is entirely possible | estates taxes during the fiscal year 1933-34, | Rutgers and the balance, with the excep- | °d4alize their laws. and fine points of the grocery business | Worth 2-3949 Wabash 5200 
that an alcohol-blended fuel would be} We are bound to take into consideration | tion of $30,000 for administration ex-| “In my own State, in New York, a few|and at the same time instruct the indi- National: M. R. Thompson DetRorT 
available for practical use in automobile | Values and prices likely to prevail during| nenses of the board, to technical and en-|Years ago, a law was passed prohibiting | Vidual grocer to meet the growing com- | ‘19 West 44th Street National: W. R. Ewald 
engines. [Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) | gineering schools in Newark. women from working after 10 o'clock at|pctition from chain organizations have 
Regarding a permittee’s responsibility | ————— . 


for industrial alcohol diversion, relatively 
few of the permittees now are suspected of 
diverting alcohol. In earlier years this 
phase of permit control was a_ serious 
one. Many unscrupulous individuals ob- 
tained permits during the earlier years of 
prohibition and used them for unlawful 
purposes. 


Improved procedure governing the is- 


on which to ferecase future returns. 

“ Stocks and bonds ordinarily constitute 
a large proportion of the larger estates. 
The Standard Statistics index of more 
than 400 selected stocks averaged about 
190 during the calendar year 1929. This 
same index at the present time stands at 
about 60, representing a decline of about 
two-thirds. Nothing could indicate more 





years of age; eight require attendance un- 
til 16 or more years of age; six require 


attendance for nine or more months of} 


total school attendance. These States re- 
quire an average of more than 75 months’ 
total school attendance. 





Proposal for University 
Submitted in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., March 23. 


Creation of a State University that 
would embrace all phases of public higher 
education is urged in a report submitted 
to the Legislature by the Board of Regents. 
As outlined by the board, the university 
would consist of junior colleges, colleges of 
art and sciences, technical schools, profes- 
sional schools, and probably in the future 
normal schools and teachers colleges. 

Suggesting that Rutgers University, 
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ment,” Miss Josephine Casey, field or- 
|ganizer for the National Woman's Party, 
told the Committee. “They have asked 
;me to tell you so because I am a working 
| woman. 

“The amendment would give women 
real protection—security in staying on the | 
|job—the only thing that many of them | 
| have between them and starvation. | 
| “I checked over a thousand in one mill | 
| and I have their written statements show- 
|ing that only five would not starve if de- | 
| prived of work.” 

“One of the principal reasons for the 
| passage of the proposed amendment is the 
need to have the principle of industrial 
equality for women—the right of woman 
|to sell her labor upon the same terms 
that a man sells his—established once and 
for all time, in the Constitution of the 
United States,” Mrs. Jane Norman Smith, 
chairman of the Committee on Equal Op- 








night as writers and reporters, printers 


| and proof readers, ‘n newspaper offices, as | 


| pharmacists, messengers, railroad and res- 
|taurant workers. 


| “This and other special labor laws for 


women were proposed in the beginning to) 


a large extent for factory women, who 
| were supposed to be too ignorant and in- 


| tined against and are available for use 


quarantines against the Japanese beetle, 
European corn borer, white-pine blister 
rust and narcissus bulbs. 

If the quarantines are not completely | 
abandoned, Mr. Duryee said, they should 
be continued only on’ the basis that their 
costs be paid entirely from Federal funds. 

“The cost of carrying on these quaran- 
tines,” he said, “appears to be greater than 
the value of the protection they afford. In 
addition, methods of control have been 
developed for most of the insects quaran- 


when needed. In the third place, States 
which are infested through no fault of 
their own and are under the ban of the 
quarantines cannot definitely continue 
to spend large sums 6f money to protect 
other States from infestation.” 





Grocers in Montreal Study 


been arranged by the Retail Merchants | 
Association of Montreal, according to a) 
report from Consul J. H. Keeley Jr. 


The instructions will be of a popular | 


The officials of the Retail Merchants | 





| articulate to speak for themselves; but 


| Association which has a membership of 
approximately 600 dealers, are said to be 


and practical nature and will be given | 
in both French and English, it is stated. | 
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suance of permits and systematic methods 
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for inspection of all business transactions 


as soon as the laws went into operation, | 


| concerhed over the increasing competition 
|@ number of groups of the women affected | = 


12 rue Vivienne, Paris 
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of hard work, with much loss of: time! 
and pay to secure it. Rostaurant women)! 
are still asking for exemption. 
“Not satisfied with imposing these laws 
; upon factory women, the tendency has 
grown toward trying to extend restrictive | 
laws to business women. 
“This idea of discriminating against 
women in business and industry did not 
| originate in this country. It was imported 
(P 3--c 1, 5) (P 5--c 5, 7) Scientific Research—(P 1--c 1). |from Europe where in many countries| 
(P 6--c 2, 6) Shipping—(P 6--c 5). snenaenes were not equal to those in| 
» 6). - America. 
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Customs—(P 3--c 5). | State Finance—(P 7--c 3, 6). | to impose special labor laws upon women | Indies, according to reports received in | 
Economic Conditions—(P 8--c 1). State Legislation—(P 2--c 3) (P 3--c 5) of the world through international con-| the Commerce Department’s Chemical Di- 
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so adjusted that it is extremely difficult 
for a dishonest individual, firm or corpo- 
ration to obtain a permit for the use of 
industrial alcohol. A permittee who does | 
violate the provisions of the permit is| 
caught eventually, his permit is revoked, 
and he is barred from using alcohol in 
business. | 

The alcohol which bootleggers peddle is 
derived principally from illicit fermenta- 
tion of corn sugar, cane sugar, molasses, | 
and grain to - lesser degree. 
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counter competition if he is to survive, | 
and to do this he must study the need of 
his customers and make himself an indis- | 
pensible unit in his community.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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First Class in Dentistry 
In Java to Be Graduated | 

| 

On June 1, 1933, Java will witness the | 


first graduaing class of the Surabaya Den- | 
tal School sent forth to practice in the | 


Award of Road Contracts 
Delayed in South Dakota 


Pierre, S. Dak., March 23. 

Because registrations of automobiles so | 
far this year are only a little more than 
one-half the number registered at the | 
same date last year, with the resulting | 
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'tures is an impossible task for there is| There are also many Chinese from the 
|nothing permanent abcut State legisla-| well-to-do families now studying dentistry 
| tion what one legislature passes a sub-|in Europe and the United States, who, | 
sequent legislature may repeal. {when they return to Java will become 

“One could hardly expect business men| customers for dental supplies, it is stated.— 
to leave their occupations and spend/|Jssued by the Department of Commerce. 
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formation is available as to the probable | 
receipts for the year. 

The receipts at present, it was stated, | 
are barely sufficient to carry on mainte- 
Mance work. 
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Aid of America 


For Nicaraguan 


Voting Refused Mr. Stimson Holds Wording Would Prevent Session on Silver 
lige Maile Any Objectionable 


| 


State Department Announces | 
This Nation Will Not) 


ituti which the United States is not a party 
Help Unless Constitutional |but in which it claims an interest or 


Root Protocol Said to Limit 


Advisory Ruling 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


visory opinion touching any dispute to| action of the Court in entertaining such | 
@ request, and that we obtained. 


“As a matter of fact, however, the sig- | 


‘Immediate Action Would Be | 
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Mr. Baruch Asks 


World Court’s Jurisdiction | Nation to Initiate 








Arkansas Ratifies 
Federal Measure 





New Jersey House Gives Ap- 
proval to Proposed Change 
In Congress Sessions 


Littte Rock, Ark., March 23. P | 
The Arkansas Legislature, which | is | Results of Nation-wide Com-; 1) 4. 
© meeting in special session, has ratified the 
Beneficial, He Tells Hear- Gmenement to the Federal Constitution 
‘ f H C ® | changing the dates of terms of the Presi- 
ing o ouse ommittee dent and Members of Congress and of 


|touching any question other than a dis- | natories of their own volition in this Pro-| 
Mandate Is Fot is Followed aes in Svhich the United States claims an tocol actually did ave us .. — 
i | interest. |amount of control over the making 0: e 
at the fae a Co oterument and| “ ‘The manner in which it shall be made request. They provided that our objec- | 
political parties in Nicaragua, to super-| known whether the United States claims tion to a request should be given in the| 
vise the elections to be held in November, | #N interest and gives or withholds its con-| Council or the Assembly ‘the same force | 
1932, for president, vice president and a| Sent shall be as follows: land effect as attaches to a vote against | 
part of the regular congress. The pro-| “Then follow certain paragraphs pro-/ asking for the opinion given by a mem-| 
posal now submitted by Messrs. Morales | Viding for an interchange of views be-! ber of the League of Nations. | 
and Arguello is that these scheduled elec- | tween the United Statec and the Council) “As it is still undetermined whether a| 
i Nations de- i Council making a re- 
tions should be altered and that elections | or Assembly of the League of de-' resolution in the Council making 
should be held under United States su-| Signed to furnish the procedure by which| quest for an advisory opinion must be| 
pervision for only a president and a con-|the attitude of the United States towards) passed unanimously or by majority vote, it | 
stituent assembly, the latter to reform|@MY proposed question shall be ascer-' js still undetermined whether this right | 
completely the Nicaraguan constitution. | tained and by which it shall be ascer- thus given us amounts to a complete veto | 








On Coinage 


(Continued from Page 1.) 

a good many reasons why it should pro- 
ceed at once. 

“In general I agree— | 

“(1) that the demonetization of silver in 
various nations, which began in the last 
century, threw large quantities of that 
metal (in excess of the former require- 
ments of the arts) on the markets and | 
that this glutting of the markets de-| 
pressed the price of silver; | 

“(2) That several Oriental nations have | 





sessions of Congress. 


The House has concurred in a Senate J L ; 
resolution ratifying the 20th amendment | 23, by Mark T. McKee, of Detroit, execu- | to discuss ,shipping conditions. 
| to the Federal Constitution eliminating s0-| tive qirector of the American Legion's | 
| called “lame duck” sessions of Congress. | 


Italian Tax Is Modified 


When Signs Are Removed drive began, and that as a result a new the President and his Cabinet to fish in 





signs from the shops of Naples, Italy, fol- | House with Col. John Thomas Taylor, | 


pace 3 
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President Is Told 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Of 312,897 Men | 


e | 
Placed by Legion. ,3:,-..az,tusr,cxmem. 
e | 


matters affecting the Department of 





Justice. 
m.—Representative Perkins 
: (Rep.), of Jersey City, N. J., called to 
paign to Find Employ- discuss the silver situation. 
11:45 a. m.—Senator Patterson (Rep.), 


ment for Idle Reported by| of Missouri, called to present Dan G. 


* Stewart, newly appointed Collector of 
Director of Movement Internal Revenue at Kansas City. 
Trenton, N. J., March 23. ————- 


12 m—T. V. O'Connor, chairman of 
President Hoover was informed, March; the United States Shipping Board, called 





12:15 p. m.—Senator aaa ous 
| ‘ ‘ ; of Oregon, called to introduce ester 
nation-wide campaign for reemployment, | McCarty, of Portland, Oreg., who pre- 
that 312,897 jobless men have been placed! sented an Oregon fishing license to the 
back on the Nation’s pay rolls since the| President together with an invitation to 





spirit of courage and confidence is aris- | Oregon waters. 


| 
12:20 p. m.—Mark T. McKee, of De- 


‘ ® amen ing throughout the country. <8 
disappearance of street; Mr. McKee. wso called at the White| troit’” mich. executive director of the 
American Legion’s drive for reemploy- 


The Secretary of State has informed | tained whether after such an exchange/or not. But in all events, we are placed |from time immemorial used silver as a} lowing the announcement of an increase | Vice chairman of the Legion’s legislative) nent, called to make a personal report 


i i : i by i tions di f ex- | j 
Messrs. Moral (the question will still be insisted upon by upon absolute equality with the nations |token of wealth and as a medium of ex-/in the 
no ong ery ag Mee tn Sanaa |the Council and opposed by the United/ who are members of the Council or the | 


tion is of course a question for deter- | States. Assembly of the League of Nations. 


on i ; | 
een 6a oe that ee "Taisen | cedure between the United States and the | not on our request but as a ‘gesture of 
Nicaraguan Constitution contains pro-| Council or the Assembly of the Leagne | good will’ by the signatories who have 
visions for partial amendment which make | Nations. They do not relate to the  enactéd the Protocol. 
it possible to amend the Constitution | jurisdiction of the ane — mi Trey | 
without resorting to the extraordinary | 0 Ge SS oes by which iin ome 
ane aba stseuee . Eside mse |e involved may, if they desire, settle To Annul Protection 
of the constitution. ‘out of Court the question whether any) “To sum up, the protection which is 
It was further pointed out that a sit- | @dvisory opinion shall be requested. given us by this Protocol as to advisory 
uation might be created through the elec- Meaning Unim paired | opinions is a special protection given upon 
tion of a Constituent Assembly and the ‘ 6 
dissolution of the regular congress which) During Revision 


would jeopardize the induction into office; “In the meeting of the Committee of 


bers of the World Court have joined that 


on Jan. 1, 1933, and the constitutional au-| jurists Mr. Root’s draft was condensed institution without requesting or appar-, 


thority of the President elected at the|and modified but without impairing its|€Mtly feeling the need of such a precau- 
same time. No way has been indicated | acceptance of the Fifth Reservation. Both | tion. ———_ weary an of them are 
as to how this difficulty—which frankly| Mr, Root and Sir Cecil Hurst, who took) We@ker an : se et cai, ale a = 
appears insurmountable—can be over-|part in. the modification, stated before Presumptively more in need of such pro- 


: | AS | individuals were and still are represented 
“They relate solely to the diplomatic pro- | pointed out by Mr. Root, this was done |pby stocks of silver; 


|the buying power of these nations; 
Our Consent Necessary 


}our request and given to no other nation. | 
The 50-odd other nations who are mem- | 





come. Moreover, it appears to be some-|the Committee of Jurists that the new, ‘ection against being overreached by their 


what doubtful whether, in view of the 
pertinent provisions of the Nicaraguan 
Constitution, a Constituent Assembly 
could legally be chosen during the present 
year. 

The Secretary of State is therefore con- 
firmed in his view of the unwisdom of 
considering such action at this time. | 
Nicaragua has made admirable progress | 
through the holding of free and fair elec- | 
tions in 1928 and 1930, and the Secretary 
of State believes that the course of wis- 
dom would be to consolidate this progress 
and to add another step to it through | 
holding the regular and normal elections 


as scheduled in 1932 for President, Vice | 


President, one-half the membership of 
the Chamber of Deputies and one-third 
of the Senate of the regular Congress. 
The United States is prepared to super- 


vise such elections, but it is not prepared | 


to supervise the election of a Constituent 
Assembly. 


The Secretary of State expressed his 


pleasure at the assurances given by | 


Messrs. Morales and Arguello of the desire 
for peace and the aspiration for con- 
Stitutional life in Nicaragua. These are 
sentiments which the Secretary of State 
heartily reciprocates and in which he ex- 
tends his best wishes to Nicaraguans of 
all Parties. 





Mr. Stimson’s associations in Nicaragua 
have been so intimate in the past, and his 
interest is so enduring, that he sincerely 
hopes that the regular eleciions in Novem- 
ber, if held as scheduled, will advance the 
Republic one more step toward the goal 
which all Nicaraguans ana ail friends of 
Nicaragua desire, namely. towards peace, 
order and Stability; the development of a 
tradition of holding free and fair elec- 
tions; and the maintenance of order 
through the existence of a nonpartisan 
constablary. 

Nicaragua is well embarked on this 
program and carries the sincere and cor- 
dial good wishes of the United states for 
its complete realization. . 


Bill to Fix Wages of Labor 
On Public Works Reported 


The House Committee on Labor has or- 
dered favorably reported to the House the 
Connery bill to provide for payment of 
Prevailing rate of wages to labor and me- 
chanics on certain public works. 

Chairman Connery 





the following statement in full text: 
The Connery bill pertaining to the pre- 
vailing rate of wages to be paid to laborers 
and mechanics was reported favorably by 
an unanimous vote. 
The bill provides that the prevailing 


rate of wages shall be paid to laborers and | 
mechanics employed upon the construc- | 


tion, — alteration, and repair, including 
painting and decorating, of dams, locks, 
bridges, or the installation of machinery 
thereon; flood control work, and dredging 
or any other manner of river and harbor 
construction work within the continental 
limits of the United States, Territories of 
the Canal Zone, performed by or in be- 
half of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, whether under formal writ- 
ten contract, or otherwise, where the es- 
timated or contracted for cost of the work 
is in excess of $500. 

The term “prevailing rate of wages” 
means an amount not less than the rea- 
sonable cost of living in the particular 
locality where the work is to be performed, 
and all disputes as to locality or the 
rate of wages, if any arise, shall be set- 
_. and determined by the Secretary of 

abor. 


Steagall Bill Declared 
To Be Sound Proposal 


A. P. Frierson, of Knoxville, Tenn. testi- 


fying before a House ‘banking and cur-| 


rency subcommittee, March 23, approved 
the Steagall proposal (H. R. 10241), to 
amend the national banking and Federal 
reserve laws and provide a guarantee fund 
for depositors in National banks. He is 


president of the East Tennessee National 
Bank. 


Mr. Frierson said he found “a well order- | 


ed spirit” among the members of the sub- 
committee with respect to the enactment 
of legislation to clarify the Federal re- 
serve laws and to stabilize banking con- 
ditions. He ‘Said the Steagall bill to guar- 
antee deposits is in the proper direction 
and expressed confidence that out of it 
and other pending legislation there will 
~— a couenatioe of conditions, revival 
of business and restoration of co 

The Steagall bill, he said, is — 





Nomination of Attorney 


Is Rejected by Senate | 


The nomination of Charles A. Jonas, to} 


be United States Attorney for the West- 
ern District of North Carolina, was re- 
jected by the Senate March 23, without 
a@ record vote, after Senator Morrison 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, characterized 
— nomination as personally objection- 

The Senate rejected the nomination, 
which has been on its executive calendar 


since March 1, despite the support given | 


the nominee by Senator Schall (Rep.), of 
Minnesota, who served as chairman of a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary which held hearings on 
it. The nomination was reported ad- 
versely by the main committee, however, 
and the Senate thus sustained the un- 
favorable. view taken by its committee. 


draft, which became the final draft in) 
the Protocol, fulfilled exactly the same} 


purpose as the old and did not in any 
way change its substance. (See minutes 


|of the Committee of Jurists, pages 13 


and 14). 
“In his testimony before your Com- 


mittee last Winter, Mr. Root pointed out) 


in detai) how this final draft accepted 
the Fifth Reservation. (Senate Execu- 
tive Document No. 1; 72nd Congress, First 
Session, page 58). 


“The essential language of this final| 


Protocol is as follows: 
“‘Article 1. The States signatories of 
the said Protocol accept the special con- 


ditions attached by the United States in| 
the five reservations mentioned above to) 


its adherence to the said Protocol upon 
the terms and conditions set out in the 
following articles * * * 


“‘article 5. With a view to insuring 
that the Court shall not, without the con- 


sent of the United States, entertain any) 
request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or questicn in which the 


United States has or claims an interest, 


the Secretary-General of the League of 


Nations, etc., etc.’ 
“Here follows in slightly altered form 


and details, without change in substance, 


the same procedural provisions for negoti- 


ations between the United States and the 


Council or Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions to ascertain whether the proposed 
request for an advisory opinion is objected 


to and shall be pressed. Nowhere, either 
in Mr. Root’s draft or in the final draft, 
is there any term or condition affecting 
the absolute prohibition upon the juris- 
diction of the court to entertain such an 


advisory opinion on such a subject. 

“The entire procedure provided for re- 
lates to the preliminary exchange of views 
between the United States and the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions; none of it to the subsequent proce- | 
dure in court. The restriction upon the | 
jurisdiction of the court provided in the! 
reservation and accepted in Articles 1 and | 


fellow-members. 


very jurisdiction of the Court, and if we 
join cannot be annulled or amended with- 
out our consent; and it is supplemented 
|by other provisions in the Protocol which 
}are elaborately designed to give us an ef- 
fective voice in the discussions which take 
place before a request for an advisory 
opinion is decided upon, and which will 
thus enable us to make our influence felt 
even before the portals of the Court are 
entered. 


“So much for the discussion of the Pro- ; 


tocol upon which you have asked my 
| Views. May I refer to certain other con- 
siderations which, in my opinion, go far 
;to remove the original objections which 
the Senate had to the Statute of the 
World Court and which even without the 
Protocol which I have discussed make 
|adherence on the part of the United States 
| unquestionably safe. 

“When the subject was first discussed, 
there was evidently fear in this country 
lest the use of advisory opinions might 
be so handled as to turn the World Court 
into a private adviser of the Council or 


| the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
(and that under this procedure the na- 
| tions of the world might find themselves 
|suddenly faced by decisions which had} 
been rendered in private and in the dis- 
cussion of which all parties interested had 
not been heard. Such a situation is no 


| longer possible. 


“The 10 years during which the Court 
has been in existence and the amendments- 
to its charter which have been made in 
the Protocol of Reviston have removed 
such a situation beyond the realm of pos- 
By the rules adopted by the 
Court itself and the Protocol of Revision, 


sibility. 


“It is a protection which goes to the| 
| power are represented in silver hoards— 


change and that-the accumulations of 


“(3 It goes without saying that influ- 
ences which depreciated the exchange 
value of these stocks of silver impaired | 


“(4) That the demands of the war on 
the resources of the Far East caused 
enormous shipments of silver there be- 
cause it was the medium in which pur- 
chases had to be made due to the customs | 
of those countries; 


Bullion Value Increased 


“(5) That even these unusual shipments | 
of silver were not sufficient, with the re- 
sult that the bullion value of silver ex- | 
ceeded its nominal value; 

“(6) That after the war the demonetiza- 
tion and reevaluation resulted in gold 
coverage in India and China and threw 
great quantities of silver on the market, 
| depressing the price of silver and—to the 
jextent that Oriental wealth and buying 


impaired that buying power. 

“On all these facts, of which I am rea- 
|sonably certain, it seems to me that co-| 
|operative action, among the principal) 
| governments affected, tending to the pur- 
|chase and segregation of silver, would in- 
|erease the market price of silver and 
| thus—to the extent that Oriental wealth 
| is represented by silver—increase the buy- 
|ing power of that region. 
| “The quantities involved and the money 
) necessary to effectuate such a policy are 

not very great. I believe that anything 
we can do to retrace the steps of exces- 
sive deflation and restore the purchasing | 
power of all countries is a right thing to 
do so long as it is absolutely insured 
against excessive inflation. 

Avoids Bimetalism Issue 


“In my own mind, I try to keep con- | 
sideration on a simple basis, such as I 
have stated, and to avoid any considera- 





expert.” 

Mr. Chinlund told the Committee that 
he believed the objective of helping world 
business would have to be achieved 
through “international cooperation,” and 
he urged a more stable currency, assert- 
ing that “our outstanding need is to have 
money on a stable Basis so people will 
know the thing they are dealing on will 
be on that basis long enough to complete 
the transaction.” 


the development of the common law of 


“sign tax,” threatened to reduce|the accomplishments of the American 
|the income from that source rather than) Legion’s drive for reemployment, stated 12:30 
it and caused the municipal | afterwards that the campaign, which be-| : 
government cates the regulations’ to | an on Feb. 15, would be carried on in-| McCracken, of Idaho, called to pay his 
include only signs erected this year, states | definitely and vigorously in every part of | respects. 

a report from Consul C. Porter Kuyken- 
di 





Cigarette smokers in the South Ameri-} 30900 locals are cooperating in the drive 
can country of Colombia may use United} with a combined membership of 4,250,000.| which the Legion workers, cooperating 
atin Cena, Aah Oe earns, Sh Ee our report that 312,897 men had been States, towns and cities and with the lo 

i : F @ ’ € en s, ns = 

ne ee renin | added to the Nation's pay rolls as of noon cals of the American Federation of La- 
cording to a report from Trade Commis- | Wednesday,” Mr. McKee said, “and by) bor, have canvassed big and small em- 
The AR nh de Tabaco is| 4t the sight of jobless men going back | 
experimenting with a new cigarette, made to employment. He authorized me to ex- | 
entirely of American tobacco, 80 per cent ——— 
Virginia and 20 per cent Burley, to com- 
pete with American cigarettes there. At 
present it is claimed that they taste very 
much like American cigarettes and it is 
believed in local trade circles that they 
may become a substitute for the popular 
American brands in Colombia. 

Because of the high duty on tobacco, 
these cigarettes will have to retail for at 
least 30 centavos per package of 18. The 
tion that might involve bimetalism. The | very best grade of Virginia and Burley is 
reason I do this is because other conjec- | being used in order to justify the payment 
tures invade a controversial field in which | of the import duty of ten pesos per kilo on 


I can not claim the qualifications of an|raw_tobacco.—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Labor Injunction Measure 
Is Favored in New Jersey 


Court power in the issuanc of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes would be limited 
by a bill (C. S. A. 195) approved by the 
assembly, along with a measure (A. 450) 
to invalidate so-called “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts in which employes agree not to join | 
unions or engage in strikes. 


which has frozen these rules into statute! this country. We have delayed long in 





law, procedure in respect to advisory | availing ourselves of that opportunity. I 


opinions has been assimilated entirely to 
the procedure which governs the regular 
procedure of all courts in the hearing of 
litigated cases. 

“Not only must advisory opinions be 
rendered in public after due notice to all 


(Dem.), of Lynn, | 
Mass., for the Committee, made public | 


5 of the Protocol remains untouched. |states and after public hearings, or op- 


° | portunity for hearing, to every state con- 
Aimed at Settlement |cerned, but under the rule adopted by 
Out of Court |the Court in the Eastern Carelia case, the 
“a i . | Court will not entertain a proposition for 
Mr. Root in his hearing before your | an advisory opinion in any dispute unless 


| Committee luminously explained the pur-/|the parties to that dispute submit it to 


pose and utility of these preliminary ne- the jurisdiction of the Court. 
gotiations and how greatly they tended to 


insure that a question objected to by the Voluntary Submission 


| United States, if ever suggested, would not t 
| be finally presented to the court. I wish Held to Be Necessary 


now only to point out that at no point “This rule has now been embodied in 
do they affect the prohibition upon the a Statute of the Court by a Protocol of 
court's jurisdiction which I am now dis-| Revision, and in itself and without ref- 
cussing, but that they relate solely to aljerence to the Protocol which we have 
preliminary diplomatic negotiation for set- | discussed, it protects the United States 
tlement out of court. |}against an advisory opinion in any mat- 
“If these preliminary negotiations re- | ter in which a dispute to which the United 
sult in no agreement as to the proposed | States is a party is involved. 
question; if the Council persists with the | words, the World Court as now constituted 
question and the United States persists|cannot take up either for formal litiga- 
with its objection to the question, what is|tion or for advisory opjnions any matter 
the result? Manifestly the next step is involving a dispute to which we are a 
the same step as would be taken in a|pParty unless we voluntarily join in the 
similar situation by any suitor before any |Submission of that controversy to the 
court—the point of lack of jurisdiction | Court. 
will be suggested to the Court itself, and| “The further I have examined this ques- 
the Court itself will be shown that under | tion of advisory opinions, and the longer 
its limited jurisdiction it can not proceed |I have reflected upon these protocols, the 


further with the question. 


“This result inherently follows from the 
nature of the Fifth Senate Reservation 
itself and the fact that by that Reserva- 
tion itself there has been imposed upon 
the Court a jurisdictional limitation which 
the Court is bound to recognize. 

“The other recourse which the Protocol 
gives to the United States, namely, of 
| withdrawing from the Court, is a re- 
| course flowing out of the fact that this 
is an international court and the suitors 
are sovereign states not subject to a 
super-sovereignty as in the case of domes- 
tic tribunals under municipal law. 

“International tribunals in the final in- 
stance depend upon the strength of public 
| Opinion and the good will of the nations 
| which support them. The machinery 

which they provide is machinery which 
can satisfactorily operate only in an at- 
; mosphere of frankness and good will. 
When that ceases; when a stituation is 
arrived at where there is danger that 
feelings of obstinacy and ill-will may be 
| developed, it is better that the machinéry 
}shall be dissolved; and the Protocol 
provides in Article 8 for that event. 

“It seems to me that such an analysis 
makes clear that the much discussed Fifth 
| Reservation of the Senate is accepted in 





of the Committee as to this, the interpre- 
tative resolution which I understand has 
been suggested by Senator Reed would 
make sure beyond peradventure that no 
| other interpretation could in the future 
prevail. 

“By Senator Reed’s resolution, it could 
be put beyond the possibility of future 
question that the interpretation which has 
been given us by Mr. Root shall be the 
authoritative interpretation of the future. 

“Apparently some confusion of thought 
|has been engendered by failing to rec- 
ognize that the Senate Reservation itself 
does not seek to impose a vote upon the 
request for an advisory opinion but solely 
upon the entertainment of such a request 
by the Court. From its language it is 
| perfectly clear that it does not. We sought 
no veto upon the Council or the As- 
| sembly in making such a request. 

“It would have been a rather singular 
position for the United States to ask for 
such a veto of the action of an organiza- 
tion of which we are not a member, What 
, we did ask for was a limitation upon the 








its entirety by the pending protocol. But! 
if there is the slightest doubt in the minds | 


‘Measure to Restrict Court Injunctions 


more clear I am that not only have the 
conditions originally imposed by the Sen- 
ate reservations been fully met, but that 
additional machinery has been provided 
for preliminary negotiations which greatly 
enhances the efficacy of the reservations 
themselves. By the ready willingness of 


our fellow-signatories to these Statutes | 
our utmost precautions have been more | 


than met. 

“Our views as to the necessities and 
proprieties of judicial procedure have 
| been adopted, and we are offered the op- 
| portunity by adherence to throw the great 
jinfluence of this country into a develop- 
ment of this Court along the lines which 
have made American judicial procedure 
cherished and famous. 

“By joining we incur absolutely no lia- 
bilities, except the insignificant liability 
to pay our share of the Court’s expenses, 
|while on the contrary we gain a power 
to exercise our influence not only in the 
|choice of the judges of the Court but in 
}its methods of procedure as well, which 
we do not now have. 
| “Never before was the world in greater 
need of the orderly development of inter- 
national rules of conduct by the wise 
method of judicial decision, which we 


Americans are so well acquainted with in 


sincerely hope that we wiJl now assume 


the privileges and the responsibility of 
taking a part in that growth in the fu- 
ture. Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed.) “HENRY L. STIMSON.” 

The Secretary's letter was looked upon 
by members of the committee as “unsatis- 
factory” according to an oral statement 
by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man, who added that it complicated the 
situation in which the Committee finds it- 
self. 

“Many members of the Committee,” said 
the chairman, “were not satisfied with 
the letter. Indeed, it was viewed as com- 


plicating the matter. Most of them, there- | 





fore, desire to await the Secretary's pleas 


ure and have him before them so they | 
can ask him questions, rather than accept! 


an unsatisfactory letter.” 

Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, 
declared orally that the Secretary's letter 
was “utterly at variance with what he has 
said heretofore.” He declined to amplify 


In other |this statement further than that he and 


some others on the Committee found diffi- 


culty in reconciling the statements in the | 


letter with Secretary Stimson’s previous 
observations. 


New Alignment of Group 
Following Reed Proposal 


The Secretary had been invited to at- 
tend the session after the Committee in 
previous meetings had found itself unable 
to arrive at a conclusion on the proposal 
by Senator Reed ‘Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 


| that the Protocol be ratified with the un- 
| derstanding that the Court may render 
|no advisory opinion without the consent 


of the United States on any matter in 
which the United States has, or claims, 
an interest. 

Introduction of the Reed proposal, Sen- 


}ator Borah has previously stateti, de- 


veloped a new alignment in the Commit- 


| tee. Instead of merely those for and those 


against American adherence to the Pro- 
tocol, the Reed amendment brought about 
an alignment of those who believe it to 
be an unqualified reservation, and those 
who view it merely as an expression of 
American opinion that required no sanc- 
tion from other signatory powers. 

In three previous meetings, attempts to 
arrive at an understanding as to con- 
struction of the Reed proposal have failed, 
according to the Committee chairman. 

Senator Borah said there were no plans 
as to the future course of the Committee. 
Its “apparent desire” to hear from Mr. 
Stimson has not been satisfied by the 
letter and the chairman said that no plans 
could be made until it could be determined 
when the Secretary would be able to at- 
tend a Committee session. 








In Labor Controversies Becomes Law 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


accepted as final. These questions are 
of such a nature that they can only be 
set at rest by judicial decision. 

Many objections have been made to the 
supposed effect of various provisions of 
this bill. In a number of respects it is 
not as clear as it might be, and its inter- 

| pretation may involve differences of opin- 

ion, but many of these objections are 
based on extreme interpretations which 
|are not warranted by the text of the bill 
as it was readjusted in conference. 

It is inconceivable that Congress could 
have intended to protect racketeering and 
extortion under the guise of labor organi- 
zation activity, and the anti-trust division 
of this Department, having carefully con- 


it does not prevent injunctions in such 
cases and that it does,not prevent the 
maintenance by the United States of suits 
to enjoin unlawful conspiracies or com- 
binations under the anti-trust laws to 
outlaw legitimate articles of interstate 
commerce. 

It does not purport to permit interfer- 
ence by violence with workmen who wish 
to maintain their employment, and, fairly 


construed, it does not protect such inter- | 


ference by threats of violence or that sort 


of intimidation which creates fear of vio- | 


lence. 
With due regard for all the arguments 
for and against the measure. and consid- 


ering its legislative history, I recommend | 


sidered the measure, has concluded that | that it receive your approval. 











@ AMERICAN 


committee, to make a personal report On| on the Legion’s accomplishments relative 


to its drive. 
m.—Former Representative 


the United States. | 12:45 p. m.—Representative Goss 
The railroads and several important in- | (Rep.), of Waterbury, Conn., called to 


The amended regulations provide that | dusties in the east, particularly the tex- | present a group of friends. 
all signs in place srevious to Jan. 1, 1932, tile industry of New England and the| 
shall come under the lower rate prevail- seasonal fisheries of the Atlantic coast, | 
ling previous to the enactment, and that have sent back to work large numbers of| cedar tree from the George Washington 
lonly those which have been put up since |™en, said Mr. McKee. Road building and| Farm, Fredericksburg, Va., where George 


2:15 p. m—The President on the south 
grounds of the White House planted a 


| 


that time will be taxed under the new [Public improvements, carried on by munici-| Washington spent his boyhood years, 
rate, the report states. Provision has also | Palities, have absorbed several thousand 
been made to permit those merchants who workers in the middle west and west. 

had removed their signs | 
"Eds Wades ate somirael their Officials, have put thousands _ of jobless | 
former positions must be in place before} ™men to work on the “man-a-block” plan 
the end of March this year or they will of residential and business property care 
be subject to the new rates.—Issued by and improvement, he added. 

the Department of Commerce. 


presented by Harlan Wood, vice presi- 
dent of the George Washington Founda- 
tion, of Washington, D. C. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Smaller communities, under urgent cam- 
|paigning of Legion posts and labor union | 


When the drive began, Feb. 15, in co- press his keen appreciation of the accom 
operation with the American Federation | Plishments of the campaign thus far. 
of Labor, the Association of National Ad-| “Men who have no money can’t buy, 


Colombia to Make Substitute | vertisers’ ana the Legion Auxiliary, the|and there can be no wave of increased 
For American Cigarettes 


Legion announced a goal of 1,000,000 jobs. | buying and no return to anything re- 
Mr. McKee said. The Legion's 10,800 posts | sembling normalcy until the unemployed 
|and the American Federation of Labor’s| millions are back to work. We were 
happy to tell Mr. Hoover of the manner in 


“The President was highly gratified by | with existing employment committees in 


the rising morale of the American people | ployers, persuading them that it is their 





{Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 











New Captains of Industry 


While we fully appreciate our esteemed patronage of today, 
it is the coming generation which will decide our destiny of 
tomorrow. These younger men who will assume the role of 
leadership—the New Captains of Industry and acknowledged 
Leaders—are the logical nucleus of our future prosperity. The 
halo of their success will be reflected not only by their ability 
but by their personal appearance, which is always enhanced 
by distinctive and becoming apparel. 

It will be our business to please these new customers with 
Shirts-to-measure, Neckwear and other exceptional requisites 
for which we are world-famous. We are continually developing\ 
new facilities, creating new ideas, and improving our methods of 
business to fulfil the most exacting demands. In our New York, 
Chicago, London and Paris Shops there is the same sincerity of 
purpose—the same quality—the same consistency of price. 


J. Sulka & Company 


512 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Trenton, N. J., March 23. 











And theres a natural bridge in business 


IN MOST BUSINESS a long gap—long and costly—separates pro- 


ducer and consumer. In the telephone business this gap is bridged 


quite naturally—and economically—by Western Electric. § This com- 


pany reaches all the way from buying raw materials to producing the fin- 


ished telephone apparatus and distributing it to the telephone companies. 

The route is unusually direct because of Western Electric’s close rela- 

tion in the Bell System to these companies. § This bridge saves time, 

effort, expense. It is the Bell System’s answer 

to one of the country’s most urgent needs— 
s 

lower distribution cost. And a reason why you 


get such real value in your telephone service. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY @ 
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Dissent Is Filed 
To Court Ruling 





On Estate Levy 





Two Supreme Court Justices 
Defend Two-year Clause 
As Necessary to Prevent 
Evasions of Tax 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on March 21, held unconstitu- 
tional the statute creating a conclusive 
presumption that gifis made within 
two years of death were made in con- 
templation of death, and hence sub- 
ject to inclusion in the gross estate in 
computing the Federal estate tax. 

Mr. Justice Stone filed a dissenting 
opinion in which Mr. Justice Brandeis 
joined. The dissenting justices were 
of the opinion that the provision was 
necessary to prevent evasion of the 
tax. The judgment of the Ways and 
Means Committee that the provision 
was required to stop the drain on the 
revenues from the estate tax ts strik- 
ingly confirmed by the cases which 
have reached the courts, Mr. Justice 

‘one asserted. B=, 
a epublication of the dissenting opinion 
was begun in the issue of March 23. 
The text concludes as follows: 


r v. United States, 281 U. S. 497, 
so an as on estates by the entirety, as a 
part of the decedent's estate passing to ™ 
survi.ing spouse, was upheld regardless e 
the motive which inspired it, and the de- 
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Ruling by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 





Promulgated March 23, 1932 


Frederick L. Watson, Elbridge Watson, 
Arthur Watson. Docket Nos. 28475, 
28476, 28477. 

Assessment and collection from pe- 
titioners, as transferees of corporate 
assets, of liabilities representing un- 
paid taxes of such corporation for the 
calendar year 1920, held, not barred 
by the statute of limitations. 


Petitioners are found to have re- 
ceived, as stockholders of the tax- 
payer corporation, liquidating distribu- 
tions representing all of its assets and 
are held to be, in consequence, each 
liable for unpaid taxes of such cor- 
poration to the extent of the value 
of the corporate assets received by 
each in such distribution. 


Substantial minority interests in the 
stock of the Renim Specialty Com- 
pany and the Mica Condenser Com- 
pany are shown by the record to have 
been held during the year 1920 by 
individuals owning no stock in the 
taxpayer corporation, and the control 
by stockholders of the taxpayer cor- 
poration of the voting rights of such 
minority interests not having been 
shown, such corporation is held not to 
have been affiliated with the two men- 
tioned corporations for that year un- 
der section 240 (b) (2) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. 


The action of respondent in dis- 
allowing a deduction by the taxpayer 
corporation of $120,000 of a total of 
$180,000 paid by it as representing ex- 
ecutive salaries for the taxable year 
is sustained, it being held that pe- 
titioners have failed to show that the 
payments made represented reasonable 





was rested on the sole and only pos- 
Ge ucound that “the evident and legitimate | 
aim of Congress was to prevent an avoidance | 
im whole or in part, of any of the estate = 
by this method of disposition during the 
i*atime of the spouse who owned the prop-| 
erty, or whose separate funds have been| 
used to procure it; and the provision under 
review is an adjunct of the general scheme 
of taxation of which it is a part entirely ap- 
ropriate as a means to that end. See also 
Reinecke vy. Northern Trust Co., 278 U. 8. 
339; Chase National Bank v. United States, 
278 U. 8. 470, 482. 
The gifts a yg 
resent opinion s » 
Shaibeor to death, except that all are near 
death. But that all do have an intimate and 
vital relation to the policy of taxing the es- 
tates of decedents at death, cannot be gain- 
said. for what would otherwise be taxed is, by 
the gift, withdrawn from the operation of the 
taxing act, and the revenue derived from the 
taxation of estates necessarily impaired, unless 
the act which impairs it, the giving away of 
property inter — a taxed. 


t cannot be said generally that gifts made 
och the. time of death do not have a greater 
tendency to defeat the estate tax than gifts 
made at periods remote from it, both because 
of the greater number and amounts of the 
former and because such gifts more certainly 
withdraw the property from the operation of 
the estate tax than do the earlier and rela- 
tively infrequent gifts of property which may 
be lost or destroyed before the donor’s death. 
Gifts of amounts in excess of $5,000 to one 
donee in any one year, which alone are taxed, 
are usually made from substantial fortunes 
which, in the generality of cases, are accumu- 
lated relatively late in life, and the great bulk 
of which, if not given away in life, would | 

ss at death. 

Pemor can it be denied that the cost and in- 
convenience of collecting the tax on earlier, 
generally smaller, and less frequent gifts, 
which led to the repeal of the gift tax, may 
not themselves require or justify a distinction 
between them and gifts made nearer to the 

e of death. 
wy Congress has power to make the selec- 
tion if the facts warrant, we cannot say a 

riori that such facts do not exist or that 
nm making the selection which it did, Con- 
gress acted arbitrarily or without the exercise 
of the judgment or discretion which right- 
fully belong to it. Stebbins v. Riley, 268 U.S. 
137, 143. As was said in Ogden v. Saunders, 
12 Wheat. 213, 270, it is but a proper 
-~ + + | 

“* * * respect due to the wisdom, the in- | 
tegrity, and the patriotism of the legislative | 
body, by which any law is passed, to presume 
in favour of its validity, until its violation of 
the Constitution is proved ‘beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

The existence of facts underlying constitu- 
tionality is always to be presumed, and the | 
burden is always on him who assails the se- 
lection of a class for taxation to establish 
that there could be no reasonable basis for 
the legislative judgment in making it (Note 
No. 5). | 

But even if that presumption is not to be 
indulged, in passing on the power of Con- 
gress to impose this tax, we cannot rightly 
disregard the nature of the difficulties in- | 
volved in the effective administration of a 
scheme for taxing transfers at death, and we 
cannot close our eyes to those perhaps less 
apparent, which have been disclosed by the 
experience with this form of taxation in the 
United States, which led to the enactment of 
the present statute. 

It is evident that the estate tax, if not 
supplemented by an effective provision taxing 
gifts tending to defeat it, would, to a con- 
siderable extent, fail of its purpose. The tax | 
on gifts made in contemplation of death, de- 
vised for this purpose, has been upheld by 
this court, Milliken v. United States, 283 U. S. 
15, but the difficulties of its successful ad- 
ministration have become apparent. The 
donor of property which would otherwise be 
subject to heavy taxes at his death does not 
usually disclose his purpose in making the 


in some instances, as 
bear no relation 





| and 70; 6 were between 50 and 60, and only 


and necessary salaries. 


The, valuation of cost, less 25 per 
cent, placed upor the mica inventory 
of the taxpayer corporation as of Dec. 
31, 1920, by its officers, as represent- 
ing market value on that date, held, 
to be correct. 


Thomas A. O’Donnell. Docket No. 35341. 

Where it appears that a taxpayer 
who, in a previous year, sold certain 
stock and options for a proportionate 
interest in future income of certain 
property, has, previous to the taxable 
year, received under such agreement 
@ sum in excess of the basic fair mar- 
ket value of such stock and the cost 
of the options, all sums received in 
the taxable year constituted income. 


The Stock Yards Bank of Cincinnati. 
Docket No. 41085. 

What the parties actually do, i. e., 
the substance of an act rather than 
its mere form, is the controlling ele- 
ment in matters of income taxation. 
Weiss v. Stearn, 265 U. S. 242. 

Upon the record, held, that peti- 
tioner’s stockholders sold their stock 
to a competitor bank, who then tock 
over petitioner’s assets in complete 
liquidation of its affairs, in which 
liquidation petitioner realized neither 
a gain nor a loss. 


cases arising under section 202(b) of the 1916 
Revenue Act and its successors. (Note No. 
6.) This number does not include any of the| 
cases arising under section 302(c) of the Rev- | 
enue Act of 1926, the statute under present 
consideration. And it includes Only those! 
cases, decision of which was determined by 
the answer made to the question of fact, 
whethet a gift had been made in contempla- 
tion of death. 

In 20 cases involving gifts of approximately | 
$4,250,000 the Government was successful. | 
(Note No. 7.) In 3 it was partially success- | 
ful (Note No. 8); and in 78 involving gifts 
largely in excess of $120,000,000 it was unsuc- 
coon. In another the jury disagreed (Note 
No. 9). 

In 56 of the total of 78 cases decided against 
the Government the gifts were made within 
two years of death. In this group of 56 do- 
nors 2 were more than 90 years of age at the 
time of death; 10 were between 80 and 90; 
27 were btween 70 and 80; 6 were between 60 


1 was younger than 50 (Note No. 10). 
e + ¢ 


There was one gift of $46,000,000, made 
within two months of death by a donor 71 
years of age at death (Note No. 11); one of 
$36,790,000 made by a donor over 80, who 
consulted a tax expert before making the 
gift (Note No. 12); one of over $10,400,000 | 
made by a donor aged 76 six months before 
death (Note No. 13); and one by a donor 
aged 75 at death, in which the tax’ assessed 
was over $1,000,000 (Note No. 14). 

There was one other in excess of $2,000,000 
(Note No. 15); 5 others largely in excess of 
$1,000,000 (Note No. 16); 4 others in excess 

$500,000 (Note No. 17); 13 in excess of 

50,000 (Note No. 18); and 14 in excess of 
$100,000 (Note No. 19). The value of the gifts 
was not definitely shown in 3 cases (Note 
No. 20); 12 involved gifts totaling less than 
$100,000 (Note No. 21). In the remaining 22 
cases the gifts were made more than two 
2. re the death of the donor (Note 

0. ). 

The judgment of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that the provision of section 302(c) of 
the 1926 Act was required to stop the drain 
on the revenues from the estate tax is strik- 
ingly confirmed by these 56 cases. The value 





gift, even if he “— not one it. 

He may not, and often does not, analyze 
his motives or determine for himself whether 
his dominating purpose is to substitute the 
gift for a testamentary disposition which | 
would subject it to the tax, see Milliken v. | 
United States, supra, p. 23; United States v. 
Wells, 283 U. S. 102, or whether it is so com- 
bined with other motives as to preclude its 
taxation, even though in making it the donor | 
cannot be unaware that he, like others, must | 
die and that his donation will, in the natural 
course of events, escape the tax which will 
be imposed on his other proverty passing at 
death. See United States v. Wells, supra. 

The difficulty of searching the motives and 
purposes of one who is dead, the proofs of 
which, so far as they survive, are in the con- 


trol of his personal representatives, need not | 


be elaborated. As the event has proved, the 
difficulties of establishing the requisite men- 
tal state of the deceased donor has rendered 
the tax on gifts in contemplation of death a 
weak and ineffective means of compensating 


for the drain on the revenue by, the with- | 


drawal of vast amounts of property from the 
operation of the estate tax. 
The Government has been involved in 102 





Note No. 5.—Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 
700, 718; Nicol v. Ames, 173 U. S. 509, 514-515; 
Buttfield v. Stranahan, 192 U: S. 470, 492; 
Graves v. Minnesota, 272 U. S. 425, 428; Zahn 
v. Board of Public Works, 274 U. S. 325, 328; 
Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co., 272 U. S. 365, 
395; Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire 
ance Company .v. Glidden, 284 U. S. 151, 158; 
O’Gorman & Young, Inc., v. Hartford Fire 
Ins. Co., 282 U. S. 251, 257-258. 


Note No. 6.—Revenue Act of 1916, sec. 202 


| the gifts to the estate of the donor would 


Insur- | 


of the gifts in those cases alone was $113,- 
401,157, a total that does not include redity 
and personalty of undetermined value or the 
very large gifts on which the Government, in 
the case already noted, sought to collect a tax 
of more than $1,000,000. | 

¢ + ¢ 


In many of the cases, notably those in 
which large amounts were involved, the gift 
was substantially all the donor's estate. In 
the others the addition of the amount of 


place the tax on the gifts in the higher 
brackets, s® that the total amount of the 
tax that might have been collected is much 
larger than the tax that would have been 
ayable on the gifts considered separately 
| from the estates of which they had been nart. 
| It is also fairly inferable that the cases ac- 
tually litigated constitute only a small por- 
tion of the instances in which large gifts | 
were made within two years of the donor's 
death. 

These are but a few of the many details | 
|of the administration of the Act supporting 
the conclusion of Congressional committees 
| that large amounts of money and property | 
were being withdrawn from the operation of 
the estate tax by gifts inter vivos under cir- 
;}cumstances which clearly indicated that but 
{for the gifts all would have been taxed as a 
part of the donors’ estates, and that by far 
the greater number and amount of such gifts 
had been made within two years of death by | 
persons of advanced age. | 

-~ + + 


The present tax, if objectionable, 
so because motive or intention of the donor 
}is not made the basis of the classification. It 
is not so because it does not tend to prevent 





(b), c. 463, 39 Stat. 756. 778; Revenue Act of 
1918, sec. 402 (c), c. 18, 40 Stat. 1057, 1097; 
Revenue Act of 1921, sec. 402 (c), c, 136, 42 


Stat. 227, 278; Revenue Act of 1924, sec. 302) tax all gifts made within two years of death. | 
| Legislation to accomplish that end, and rea- | 
Note No. 7.—In 18 of these cases the gifts, sonably adapted to it, can not be summarily | 


(c), ¢. 254, 43 Stat. 253, 304. 


Were made within two years of death. The 


or compensate for the evil aimed at. It is 


not so beceuse the revenue leak will not be | 


|effectively stopped By including in the estate 


dismissed as being arbitrary and capricious. 


| forts, 


| passage of the Act of 1925, the Corporation 


;upon the customer's request 


is not) 


, ifts de was approximately | Nor can it be deemed invalid on the assump-| 
Bite ate "anclasite ot contain venti and eae tion that Congress has acted arbitrarily in 
sonality, the value of which was not definitely | drawing the line between all gifts made within | 
indicated in the reports. Among this group two years of death and those made before. | 
of cases was one in which the gift was $880,-| . Congress can not be held rigidly to a choice 
100, made when the donor was advised py | between taxing all gifts or taxing none, re- 
his physician that he was about to die, | gardless of the practical necessities of prevent- 
Phillips v. Gnichtel, 27 F. (2d) 662, cert. den. | img tex avoidance, and regardless of experience 
278 U. S. 636; another of $421,200 made within | @Nd practical convenience and expense in ad- 
four months of death by a donor 72 years|™imistering the tax. Even the equal protec- 
of age, Luscomb v. Commissioner, 30 F. (2d) | tion clause ofthe Fourteenth Amendment has 
818; one of over $1,000,009, Brown v. Routzahn, | 20t been deemed to impose any such inflexible | 
not yet reported (N..D. Ohio); and one of | ‘ule Of taxation. | 
$312.000, Kunhardt v. Bowers, not reported| The very power to classify involves the 
(8. D. N. Y.). Two of the gifts were of more |POwer to recognize and distinguish differences | 
than $200,000, Renzstorff v..McLaughlin, 21 F. | in degree between those things which are near 
(2d) 177; Green v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 273,|®nd those which are remote from the object 
Six were of more than $100,000, Farmers Bank |#imed at. Citizens’ Telephone Co, v. Fuller, | 
& Trust Co. v. Commissioner, 10 B. T. A. 43; | 229 U. S. 322; see Miller v. Wilson, 236 U. S. | 
Burling v. Commissioner, 13 B. T. A. 264; | 373, 384. | 
Hale v. Commissioner, 18 B. T. A. 342; Suger- eo + | 
man v. Commissioner, 20 B. T. A. 960; Mc- | It has never occurred to anyone to suggest | 
Clure v. Commissicner, not yet reported (C.| that a State could not, by statute, fix the age | 
C. A. 5th)); Neal v. Commissioner, 53 F. (2d) | Of comsent, or the age of competence to make 
806. Two were of more than $50,000, Second |4 Will or conveyance, although some included 
Nationa] Bank v. Commissioner, 12 B. T. A,| Within the class selected as competent might | 
1066; Latham v. Commissioner, 16 B. T. A. 48.| be less competent than some who are ex- 
The others were either less than that /|cluded. In the exercise of the police power, | 
amount. Kahn v. Commissioner, 4 B. T. A.| Classification may be based on mere numbers 
1289; Wheelock v. Commissioner, 13 B. T. A,|0r amounts where the distinction between the 





d | : ae nsequent demoralization ot service, or the 
828; Rolfe v. Commissioner, 16 B. T. A. 519; |Class appropriately subject to classification | ©° = ’ | 
or the appraised velue of the gifts is not|@nd that not chosen for regulation, is one|T@oulrlng of the public to patronize two 
shown, Schoenheit v. Lucas, 44 F. (2) 476; | degree (Note No. 23). aatnea tt » See | wasre one would be 
Lehman vy. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 1791; As all taxes must be levied by general | a F 7 res — 
Appeal of Ward, 3 B. T. A. 879. P | rules. there is a still larger scope for legislative | Mitt avias dish: a okt eacne mil 
faction in 5 eV rertilicate o} ublic con- 
Note No. 8.—Serrien v. Commissioner, 7 B. n framing revenue daws, oven “under | venience and necessity to engage ib the busi- 


T. A. 1129: Bloch v. McCaughn, not reported | the Fourteenth Amendment, with its zuaraan- 


(E. D. Pa.); Kelly v. Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 
1193. 


tee of equal protection of the laws. 
(Continued on 


The leg- 
Page 5, Column 1.) 
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Minority Opinion of Supreme Court 
In Oklahoma Ice Regulation Appeal 


—_—--- 





Dissent by Two Justices Disagrees With Decision of Major- 
ity of Court Which Holds That Business Cannot Be Classed 





Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Jus- 
tice Stone dissented to the majority 
ruling of the Supreme Court of the 
United States holding invalid the 
Oklahoma statute regulating the man- 
ufacture, distribution and sale of ice, 

‘in the case of New State Ice Co. v) 
Liebmann, No. 463. 

In the minority opinion, written by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, it is declared 
in support of the statute that the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, under which the law was 
declared unconstitutional by the ma- 
jority, was not intended to deprive 
the States of power “to remold 
through experimentation our economic 
practices and institutions to meet 
changing social and economic needs.” | 

The dissenting members of the court 
also point to the need in Oklahoma 
for the regulation of the ice business 
and assert that the court should not 
interpose its judgment for that of the 
Legislature with regard to the ad- 
visability and method of regulation. 

(The majority opinion was pub- 
lished in the issue of March 22.) The 
minority opinion, the publication of 
which was begun in the issue of March 
23, continues as follows: 


Characteristically the business is conducted 
in local plants with a market narrowly limited 
in area (Note No. 19), and this for the reason 
that ice manufactured at a distance cannot| 
effectively compete with a‘plan on the ground. | 
(Note No..20). In small towns and rural 
communities (Note No. 21) the duplication 
of plants, and in larger communities the du- 
plication of delivery service (Note No. 22), is 
wasteful and ultimately burdensome to con-| 
sumers. At the same time the relative ease} 
and cheapness with which an ice plant may 
be constructed exposes the industry to de-| 
structive and frequently ruinous competition. | 

Competition in the industry tends to be} 
destructive because ice plants have a deter-| 
minate capacity, and inflexible fixed charges | 
and operating costs, and because in a market | 
of limited area the volume of sales is not 
readily expanded. Thus, the erection of a 
new plant in a locality already adequately 
served often causes managers to go to ex- 
tremes in cutting prices in order to secure | 
business. 

Trade journals and reports of association 
meetings of ice manufacturers bear ample 
witness to the hostility of the industry to 
such competition, and to its unremitting ef- 
through trade associations, informal 
agreements, combination of delivery systems, | 
and in particular through the consolidation | 








of plants, to protect markets and prices| 
against competition of any character. (Note 
No. 23). 
++ + 
That these forces were operative in Okla- | 
homa prior to the passage of the act under) 
review, is apparent from the record. Thus, | 


it was testified that in only six or seven lo- 
calities in the State containing, in the ag- 
gregate, not more than 235,000 of the total 
population of approximately 2,000,000, was, 
there “a semblance of competition” (Note! 
No. 24); and that even in those localities | 
the prices of ice were ordinarily uniform. 

The balance of the population was, and| 
still is, served by companies enjoying com- 
plete monopoly. Compare Munn vy. Illinois, 94 
U. S. 113, 131, 132; Sinking Fund Cases, 99 U. S. 
700, 747; Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific Ry Co. 
v. Illinois, 118 U. S. 557, 569; Spring Valley 
Water Works v. Schottler, 110 U. S. 347, 354; 
Budd v. New York, 143 U. S. 517, 545; Wolff 
Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Relations, 
262 U. S. 522, 528. 

Where there was competition, it often re- 
sulted to the disadvantage rather than the 
advantage of the public, both in respect to 
prices and to service. Some communities were 
without ice altogether, and the State was) 
without means of assuring their supply. There 
is abundant evidence of widespread dissatis- 
faction with ice service prior to the Act of 
1925 (Note No. 25), and of material improve- 
ment in the situation subsequently. It is 
stipulated in the record that the ice indus-| 
try as a whole in Oklahoma has acquiesced 
in and accepted the act and the status which 


it creates. 
++ + 


(B) The statute under review rests not only 
upon the facts just detailed but upon a long 
period of experience in more limited regula- 
tion dating back to the first year of Okla- 
homa's statehood. For 17 years prior to the 





Commission under section 13 of the Act of 
June 10, 1908, had, exercised jurisdiction over 
the rates, practices and service of ice plants, | 
its action in each case, however, being predi- 
cated upon a finding that the company com- 
plained of enjoyed a “virtual monopoly” of 
the ice business in the community which it 
served. (Note No. 26). 

The jurisdiction thus exercised was upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the State in Oklahoma 
Light & Power Co. v. Corporation Commission, 
96 Okla. 19. The court said, at p. 24: “The 
manufacture, sale, and distribution.of ice in 
many respects closely resembles the sale and 
distribution of gas as fuel,.or electric current, 
and in many communities the same com- 
pany that manufactures, sells and distributes | 
electric current is the only concern that man- 
ufactures, sells, and distributes*ice, and by 
reason of the nature and extent of the ice 
business it is impracticable in that community 
to interest any other concern in such business. 

In this situation, the distributor of such 
@ necessity as ice should not be permitted 
by reason of the impracticability of anyone 
else engaging in the business to charge un- 
reasonable prices, and if such an abuse is 
persisted in, the regulatory power of the State 
should be \invoked to protect the public.” 
See also Consumers Light & Power Co. v. 
Phipps, 120 Okla. 223. 

By formal orders, the Commission repeatedly | 
fixed or approved prices to be charged in 
particular communities (Note No. 27); re- 
aquired ice to be sold without discrimination 
(Note No. 28) and to be distributed as equi- 
tably as possible to the extent of the ca- 
Pacity of the plant (Note No. 29); forbade 
short weights and ordered scales to be car- 
ried on delivery wagons and ice to be weighed 
(Note No. 30); 
and undertook to compel sanitary practices 
in the manufacture of ice (Note No. 31) and 
courteous service of patrons. (Note No. 32). 

Many of these regulations, other than those 
fixing prices, were embodied in a _ general 
order to all ice companies, issued July 15, 
1921, and are still in effect. (Note No. 33). 
Informally, the Commission adjusted a much 
greater volume of complaints of a similar 
nature. (Note No. 34). It appears from the 
record that for some years prior to the Act! 
of 1925 ome day of each week was reserved 
by the Commission to hear complaints rela- 
tive to the ice — ‘ 





+ 
As early as 191., t..e Commission in its 
;}@nnual report to the Governor, had recom- 
mended legisiation more clearly delineating 


its powers in this field: 

| “There should be a law passed putting the 
regulation of ice plants under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. The Commission is 
now assuming this jurisdiction under an act 
passed by the Legislature known as the; 
anti-trust law. A specific law upon this sub- 
ject would’ obviate any question of jurisdic- 
tion.” (Note No. 35). 

This recommendation was several times re- 
peated, in terms revealing the extent and| 
character of public complaint against the! 
practices of ice companies. (Note No. 36). 

The enactment of the so-called Ice Act in} 
1925 enlarged the existing jurisdiction of the| 
Corporation Commission by removing the re- 
quirement cf a finding of virtua! monopoly in 
each particuler case, compare Budd v. New 
York, 143 U. S. 517, 545, with Brass v. Stoeser, 
153 U. S. 391, 402, 403, by conferring the same 
authority to compel adequate service as in the 
case of other public utilities, and by com- 
mitting to the Commission the function of 
issuing licenses equivalent to a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity. 

With the exception of the granting and 
denying of such licenses and the exertion 
of wider control over service, the regulatory | 
ectivity of the Commission in respect to ice 
piants has not changed in character since 
1925. It appears to have diminished some- 
what in volume. (Note No. 37). 

In 1916, the Commission urged, in its re- 
port to the Governor, that ail public utilities | 
under its jurisdiction be required to secure | 
from the Commission “what is known as a 
‘certificate of public convenience and neces-| 
sity’ before the duplication of facilities.” 

“This would prevent ruinous competition | 
resulting in the driving out of business of | 
smcll though competent public service utili-| 
ties by more powerful corporations, and often | 





|mess had been applied only to cotton gins. 
| Okla. Sess. Laws, 1915, c. 176. section 3° In 


}at all. 


;and offer 


As Public Utility 





declared prerequisite to the construction of 
new telephone or telegraph lines. . (Note 
No. 39). In 1923 it was required for the op- 
eration of motor carriers. (Note No. 40). 

In 1925, the year in which the Ice Act was 
passed, the requirement was extended also 
to power, heat, light, gas, electriq or water 
companies proposing to do 
locality already possessing one such utility. 
(Note No. 41). 

Fourth. Can it be said in the light of these 
facts that it was not an appropriate exercise 
of legislative discretion to authorize the Com- 
mission to deny a license to enter the busi- 
ness in localities where necessity for another 
plant did not exist? The need of some rem- 
edy for the evil of destructive competition, 
where competition existed, had been and was 
widely felt. 

Where competition did not exist, the pro- 


| priety of public regulation had been proven. 


Many communities were not supplied with ice 
The particular remedy adopted was 
not enacted hastily. The statute was based 
upon a_ long-established ‘State policy recog- 
nizing the public importance of the ice busi- 
ness, and upon 17 years’ legislative and ad- 
ministrative experience in the regulation of it. 

The advisability of treating tne ice busi- 


| ness as a public utility and of applying to it 
| the certificate of convenience and necessity 


had been under consideration for many years. 
Similar legislation had been enacted in Ok- 


|lahoma under similar circumstances with re- 


spect to other public services. 
++ + 


The measure bore a substantial relation 
to the evils found to exist. Under these cir- 
cumstances, to hold the act void as being 
unreasonable, would, in my opinion, involve 


the exercise not of the function of judicial|in the due process clause no other limitation | 
review, but the function of a super-legisla-| upon the character or the scope of regulation | 

If the Act is to be stricken down, it} 
must be on the ground that the Federal Con- | 
the 


ture. 


stitution guarantees to the individual 
absolute right to enter the ice business, how- 
ever detrimental the exercise of that right 
may be to the vublic welfare. Such, indeed, | 
apvears to be the contention made. 

Fifth. The claim is that manufacturing ice 
for sale and distribution is a business in-| 
herently private, and in effect that no state | 
of facts can justify denial of the right to! 
engage in it. To supply one’s self with water, | 
electricity, gas, ice, or any other article, is/| 
inherently a matter of privaté concern. So! 
also may be the business of supplying the | 
same articles to others for compensation. But 
the business of supplying to others, for com- 
pensation, any article or service whatsoever 
may become a matter of public concern. 

Whether it is, or is not, depends upon the | 
conditions existing in the community affected 
(Note No. 42). If it is a matter of public | 
concern it may be regulated, whatever the 
business. The public's concern may be lim- 
ited to a single feature of the business, so 
that the needed protection can be secured 
by a rélatively: slight degree of regulation. 
Such is the concern over possible incompe- 
tence, which dictates the licensing of dentists 
—Dent v. West Virginia, 129 U. S. 114, 122: | 
Douglas v. Noble, 261 U. S. 165, 170; or the) 
concern over possible dishonesty, which led to! 
the licensing of auctioneers or hawkers— | 
— v. State of Lounsiana, 232 U. 8. 334, | 

| 

++ + 


On the other hand, the public’s concern 





about a particular business may be so per-| No. 


vesive and varied as to require constant de- | 
tailed supervision and a very high dogree of | 
regulation. Where this is true it is common 
to speak of the business as being a “public” 
one, although it is privately owned. It is to| 
such businesses that the designation “public 
utility” is commonly applied; or they are 





Note No. 19.—See Willard L. Thorp, “The 
Integration of Industrial Operation,” United 
States Census Monographs, III, 1924, pp. 49, 50. 
Neither consolidation of ownership nor in- 
crease in production has had the effect of | 
greatly increasing the size of plants in the 
ice business. Thus in Oklahoma in 1927 there 
were only 20 plants manufacturing ice for 
sale which had a capacity exceedin 
a day, of which eight were in Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. Ice and Refrigeration Blue Book | 
(10th ed.), pp. 1268-1288. 


Note No. 20.—Several reasons were given in 
the testimony for this localization of the ice 
business. Freight rates on ice are high in 
proportion to value. Handling charges are, 
doubled if the ice is put in cold storage at 
the point of consignment; and, if kept in the 
car, the ice loses in weight and deteriorates 
in quality during the period of a week or 
more before a carload will be exhausted in a 
small community. .Shrinkage of course va- 
ries with the weather, but is at all times con- 
siderable, 


Note No. 21.—Oklahoma is predominantly | 
a State of rural population. Only 34.3 per 
cent of its inhabitants live in towns or cities 
of more than 2,500. Fifteenth Census of the| 
United States, vol. I, p. 15. It has only four 
cities over 25,000; 12 cities from 10,000 to 25,- 
000; and 52 cities from 2,500 to 10,000. There 
are 444 incorporated places of less than 2,500. 
Ibid., 895-98. 


Note No. 22.—Editorials, Refrigerating World, 
May, 1928, p. 5, June 1, 1928, p. 6; J. H. Reed, 
Consolidate Ice Delivery in Atlanta, id., May, 
1928, p. 15. . | 


Note No. 23.—Sce e. g., John Nickerson, | 
“Consolidations in the Ice Industry,” 73 Ice | 
and Refrigeration 333, 334, 69 id. 223; 70 id. 357; 
72 id. 39; ibid. 282; Halbert P. Hill, “The Ef- 
fect of Recent Mergers on the Ice Industry,” 
Refrigerating World, February, 1926, pp. 15, | 
42; W. F. Stevens, “What the Future Holds for | 
the Ice Manufacturer,” 76 Ice and Refrigeration 
81, 82; W. L. Foushee, “The Ice Business as 
a Public Utility,” ibid. 302. See Tipton v. 
Ada Ice & Fuel Co., 24 & 3d Ann. Rep. Okla. 
Corp. Comm., p. 358. 


Note No. 24.—The Ice and Refrigeration Blue | 
Book for 1927 shows that of 142 communities | 
containing ice plants ee ice for 

Vv 





sale, at least 112 were served either a sin- 
gle plant or by several plants of common 
ownership. See pp. 1268, 1283, 1645 et seq. 
There is evidence in the record that it was 
common practice for manufacturing estab- 
lishments of different ownership to make! 
use of a_ jointly-owned delivery company. 
Out of 217 plants listed as engaged in manu- 
facturing ice for sale, 101 were owned by 
corporations ownin or controlling other 
plants within or without the State. Ibid. 


Note No. 25.—For accounts of the situation 
in Oklahoma before the passage of the bill, 
see Guy L. Andrews, “Regulation of the Ice 
Business in Oklahoma.” 75 Ice and Refrigera- 
tion 171, “State Regulation of the Ice Indus- 
try,” ibid., 437. In the year 1924, 375 formal 
complaints against 
to have been filed with the Commission. 


Note No. 26.—Okla. Sess Laws, 1907-1908, c. 
83: “Section 13. Whenever any business, 
by reason of its nature, extent or the exist- 
ence of a virtual monopoly therein, is such 
that the public must use the same, or its 
services, or the consideration by it given or 
taken or offered, or the commodities bought 
or sold therein are offered or taken by pur- 
chase or sale in such a manner as to make 
it of public consequence, or to affect the com- 
munity at large as to supply,, demand or 
price or rate thereof, or said business is con- 
ducted in violation of the first section of | 
this act, said business is a public business, | 
end subject to be controlled by the State, by 
the Corporation Commission or by an action 
in any district court of the State, as to all 
of its practices, prices, rates and charges. 
And it is hereby declared to be the duty of 
@ny person, firm or corporation engaged in 
any public business to render 
its commodities, or either, upon 
reasoneble terms without discrimination and 
adecuately to the needs of the public, con- 
sidering the facilities of said business.” 


Note No. 27.—Powers v. Mangum Ice & Cold 
torage Co., 2d & 3d Ann. Rep. Okla. Corp. 
Comm., p. 354; Tipton v. Ada Ice & Fuel Co., 
ibid., p. 358; Scanlon v. Sass, ibid., p. 361; 
Worley v. Hill, ibid., p. 390; Gillian v. Tisho- 
mingo Electric Light & Power Co., 4th Ann. 


Rep., p. 103; Wadlington v. Soufhern Ice & 
Utilities Co., 13th Ann. pee. p. 235; In re 
Genere! Investigation of rices, Practices, 


Rates and Cherges of the New State Ice Co., 
15th Ann. Rep., p. 176; In re General Inves- 
tigation of Prices, Practices, Rates and 
Charges of the Steffens-Bretch Ice & Ice 
Cream Co., ibid., p. 177; McCartney v. King- 


fisher Ice Co., ibid., p. 210; In the Matter of | 


the investigation of prices charged for ice 
at Guthrie, Oxlahoma, by the 
Braun Co., ibid., p. 212. 


Note No. 28.—Brenan v. Tishomingo Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., 2d & 3d Ann. Rep. Okla. 
Corp. Comm., p. 353; Tipton v. Ada Ice & 
Fuel Co., ibid., p. 358; Scan’on v. Sass, ibid., 
p. 361; Order No. 472, 4th Ann. Rep., p. 40; 
Nunnery v. Mangum Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
ibid, p. 63: Order No. 641, 6th Ann. Rep., 
p. 7; Order GEO, ibid., p. 8; Order No. 708, itid., 
p. 10; Garner v. Tulsa Ice Co., 10th Ann. 
Rep., p. 336; Ratner v. Imperial Ice Co., 11th 
Ann. Rep., p. 205; Norton v. Chandler Ice 
Co., 12th Ann. Rep., p. 227: Vance v. Tahlequah 
Light & Power Co., 13th Ann. Rep., p. 194. 


Note No. 29.—In most instances of com- 
laint of insufficient ice the Commission un- 


|}common shall 


200 tons] 


| Ralston vy. 


ice companies are said | 


its services | 


Rummeli- | 


| 





dertook to secure only the equitab’e distri- 


bution of the available supply; and the terms; men of City of Pawhuska v. Pawhuska Oil &| fore the La Follette subcommittee, 
| Ga" Co., 28 Okla. 563, 568; Huffaker v. Town | 6215, supra, note 49. 
| of Fairfax, 115 Okla. 73. Comovare Okla. Const., | search 


of the statute gave it no greater authority. 
See, e. g.. Powers v. Manzum Ice & Cold 


j 3987 a certificate from the Commission was Storage Co., 2d & 3d Ann. Rep. Okla. Corp. 





| spoken of as “affected with a public inter- 

| est.” German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Kan- 
sas, 233 U. S. 389, 408. 

| A regulation valid tor one kind of business 

| may, of course, be invalid for another; since 

| the reasonablness of every regulation is de- 

| pendent upon the relevant facts. But so far 


business in any/as concerns the power to regulate, there is 


}no difference, in essence, between a business 
called private and one called a public utility 
or said to be “affected with a public inter- 
est." Whatever the nature of the business, 
whatever the scope or character of the regu- 
lation applied, the source of the power in- 
voked is the same. 
| And likewise the constitutional limitation 
|} upon that power. The source is the police 
power. The limitation is that set by the 
|}due process clause, which, as construed, re- 
quires that the regulation shall be not un- 
reasonable, arbitrary or capricious; and that 
the means of regulation selected shall have 
@ real or substantial relation to the object 
sought to be obtained. 
++ + 


The notion of a distinct category of busi- 
|ness “affected with a public interest,”” em- 
| ploying property “devoted to a public use,” 
| Tests upon ‘historical error. The consequences 
| which it is sought to draw from those phrases 
| are belied by the meaning in which they were 
first used centuries ago (Note No. 43), and 
by the decision of this court, in Munn v. 
Illinois, 94 U. S. 113, which first introduced 
them into the law of the Constitution. (Note 
| No. 44.) In my opinion, the true principle is 
that the State’s power extends to every regu- 
lation of any business reasonably required and 
appropriate for the public protection. I find 





permissible. 


Sixth. It is urged specifically that manu- 
| facturing ice for sale and distribution is a 
| common calling; and that the right to en- 


gage in a common calling is one of the funda- | 
mental liberties guaranteed by the due process | 


clause. To think of the ice-manufacturing 
business as a common calling is difficult: so 
recent is it in origin and so peculiar in char- 
acter. Moreover, the Constitution does not 
require that every calling which has been 
ever remain so. 


The liberty to engage in a common calling, 
like other liberties, may be limited in the 
exercise of the police power. The slaughter- 
ing of cattle had been a common calling in 
New Orleans before the monopoly sustained 
in Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, was 
created by the Legislature. Prior to the 
Eighteenth Amendment selling liquor was a 
common calling, but this court held it to be 
consistent with the due process clause for a 
State to abolish the calling, Bartemeyer v. 
Iowa, 18 Wall. 129; Mugler v. Kansas, 123 U. S. 
623, or to establish a system limiting the 
number of licenses, Crowley v. Christensen, 
137 U. S. 86. » 

Every citizen has the right to navigate a 
river or lake, and may even carry others 
thereon for hire. But the ferry privilege may 
be made exclusive in order that the patron- 
age may be sufficient to justify maintaining 
the ferry service—Conway v. Taylor's Execu- 
tor, 1 Black 603, 633, 634. It is settled that 
the police power commonly invoked in aid 
of health, safety and morais extends equally 
to — of the public welfare (Note 

The cases just cited show that, while or- 
dinarily iree competition in the common call- 
ings has been encouraged, the public welfare 
may at other times demand that monopolies 


whole modern practice of public utility regu- 
lation. It is no objection to the validity 
Comm., p. 354; Gardiner v. Geary Light & 
Ice Co., ibid., p. 403. But compare Ratner v. 
Imperial Ice Co., 11th Ann. Rep., p. 205; 
Ada v. Tipton Ice & Fuel Co., 2d & 3d Ann. 
Rep., p. 358. On no occasion before 1925, has 
the Commission undertaken to extend ice 
oa to communities not theretofore sup- 


Note No. 30.—Brenan v. Tishomingo Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., 24 & 3d Ann. Rep. Okla. 
Corp. Comm., p. 353; Powers v. Mangum Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., ibid., p. 354; Tipton v. 
Ada Ice & Fuel Co., ibid., p. 358; Scanlon v. 
Sass, ibid., B: 361; Worley v. Hull, ibid., p. 390; 

‘obart Ice & Bottling Co., 4th Ann. 
Rep.. p. 110; In the Matter of Proposed Or- 
der No. 94, 6th Ann. Rep., p. 219, 7th id., Pp. 
266; Langan v. McCoy Bros., 8th & 9th Ann. 
Rep., p. 226; Ratner v. Imperal Ice Co., 11th 
Ann. ep., p. 205; Norton v. Chandler Ice 
Co., 12th Ann. Rep., 
Light & Power Co., 13th Ann. Rep., p. 194. 


Note No. 31.—Gardiner v. Gedry Light & 
toe 2d & 3d Ann, Rep. Okla. Corp. Comm., 


Note No. 32.—Worley v. Hull, 2d & 3d Ann. 
Rep. Okla. Corp. Comm., p. 390. 


Note No. 33.—Order No. 1906, 15th Ann. 
Rep. Okla. Corp. Comm., p. 178. 


Note No. 34.—See 8th & 9th Ann. Rep. Okla. 
Corp. Comm., p. 1. 


Note No. 35.—2d & 3d Ann. Rep. Okla. Corp. 
Comm, p. 8. 


Note No. 36.—In its Eighth and Ninth An- 
nual Report, dated Nov. 20, 1916, p. 5, the 
Commission said: 
pertaining to those utilities which serve the 
public generally should be broadened. Two 
conspicuous examples are ice plants and cot- 
ton compresses. Chapter 93, Session Laws, 
1915, extends the jurisdiction of the Corpo- 
ration Commission over water, heat, light, 
and power companies, but does not include 
ice plants. Numerous complaints are received 
by the Commission each year as to extortion- 
ate practices of ice companies and exorbitant 
prices charged. The same jurisdiction should 


ice plants as it exercises over gas, 
and water companies.” 

In its Eleventh Annual Report, Oct. 1, 1918, 
Pp. xxil, it was saiq; “The business of manu- 
facturing and distributing ice is as much a 
matter of public concern as is the business of 


electric 


should be subject to the same regulation. 
Complaints are continuously being made to 
the Commission in reference to prices of ice, 
practices of ice companies, or service rendered 
by such companies, and the Commission has 
frequently been called upon to exercise juris- 
diction under the so-called Anti-Trust Laws. 
Specific legislation should be enacted in ref- 
erence to these companies and the power of 
Saegnee should be made definite and cer- 
ain.” 

Again, in the Twelfth Annual Report, Nov. 
18, 1919, p. 1: “During the past Summer season 
numerous complainst against practices and 
| rates of ice utilities have arisen from at least 
a hundred towns and cities throughout the 
State. The same ‘urisdiction should be given 
the Corporation Commission over ice plants as 
it exercises over gas, electric and water com- 
panies.” 


Note No. 37.—Besides continuing in effect 
Order No. 1906, supra note 8, the Commission 
has issued further general orders pertaining 
particularly to accounting practices. Order 
No. 3843, 20th Ann. Rep. la. Corp. Comm., 
p. 562. In the following cases it has pre- 
scribed rates: In re Application of Marietta 
Ice & Water Co., 22d Ann. Rep., p. 601; In re 
Application for Reduction in Ice Rates 
Charged by the Sallisaw Ice Co., ibid., p. 816; 
In re Reduction of Rates Charged by the 
Consumers Ice Co., ibid., p. 859; In re Ap- 
plication of Southwestern Light & Power Co., 
| 23d Ann. Rep., p. 755; In re Application of the 
Ward Ice Industries for Reduction in Ice 
Rates, ibid., p. 757. 
| In In re Application of the Skawnee Ice 
Co. for increase of capacity in its plant, 22d 
Ann. Rep., p. 834, the applicant was allowed 
to withdraw its applictaion, and the inter- 
vening application of E. A. Liebmann to erect 
a new plant was denied. In Burbank Ice Co. 
v. Kaw City Ice & Power Co., 23d Ann. Rep., 
p. 558, the defendant's permit to distribute 
ice in the town of Shidler was revoked upon 
a showing that it distributed during the 
Summer months only and that the plain- 
tiff’s local plant was operated throughout the 
year, was adequate to meet local needs, and 
could not be maintained in the face of the 
defendant's compctition. See also In re Ap- 
plication of New State Ice Co., ibid., p. 748. 
Other formal orders of the Commission have 
been issued without opinion. 

Note No. 38.—8th & 9th Ann. Rep. Okla. 
Corp. Comm., pp. 5, 6. 

Note No. 39.—Okla. Sess. Laws, 1917, c. 270. 

Note No. 40.—Okla. Sess. Laws, 1923, ¢. 113, 
section 4. This statute was held valid against 
objections under both the Federal and State 
Constitutions in Ex varte Tindall, 103 Okla. 


See also Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. v. State, 
123 Okla. 190; Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. v. 
State, 126 Okla. 48. As to certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity for the opera- 
tion of a cotton gin, see Hohman vy. State, 
122 Okla. 45. 


Note No. 41.—Okla. Sess. Laws, 1925, ¢. 102, 
sections 5, 6. Control over entry into these 


like, had theretofore been exercised by the re- 


quirement of a franchise from the munici- 
pality to be served. See Mayor and Counci!- 


Art. IX, section 2; Art. XVIII, section 5. 


be created. Upon this principle is based our | 


Pp. 227; Vance v. Tahlequah | 


“The scope of legislation | 


be given the Corporation Commission over | 


rendering water, electric or gas service and | 
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March 23, 1932 


| __Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
| land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, 
Mr. Justice Roberts, and Mr. 
Cardozo. 
| Robert H. Hardwick of Fort Worth, Tex.; 
Albert B. Donworth ef Houlton, Me.; For- 
rest E. Single of New York City; and Max 
P. Zall of Denver, Colo., were admitted 
to practice. 


. 
| No. 485. Champlin Refining Company, ap- 
| pellant, v. Corporation Commission of the 
| State of Oklahoma et al.; and 

No. 486. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma et al., appellants, v. 
Champlin Refining Company: Leave granted 
| to file brief of the Oil States Advisory Com- 
mittee, as amicus curiae, on motion of Mr. 
Cicero I. Murray in that behalf. 

No. 485. Charnplin Refining Company, ap- 
ellant, v. Corporation Commission of the 
tate of Oklahoma et al.: and 

No. 486. Corporation Commission of the 
State of Oklahoma et al., appellants, v. 
Champlin Refining Company. 
allowed for the oral argument of these cases. 
| Argument commenced by Mr. Harry O. Glasser 
for the Champlin Refining Company; con- 
tinued by Mr. W. P. Z. German and Mr. 
| John H. Miley for the Corporation Commis- 
sion of the State of Oklahoma et al.; and 
concluded by Mr. James M. Beck for the 
Champlin Refining Co. 
| Adjourned until March 24 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be: Nos. 731 and 805. 


of the statute here assailed that it fosters 
monopoly. That, indeed, is its design. The 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity is a device—a recent social-economic in- 
vention—through which the monopoly is 
kept under effective control by vesting in a 
commission the power to terminate it when- 
ever that course is required in the public 
interest. To grant any monopoly to any per- 
son as a favor is forbidden even if terminable. 

But where, as nere; there is reasonable 
ground for a legislative conclusion that in 
order to secure a necessary service at rea- 
sonable rates, it may be necessary to curtail 
the right to enter the calling, it is, in my 
opinion, consistent with the due process 


| 
| 
| 
| 


business. The existence of such power in 
the Legislature seems indispensable in our 
ever changing society. 

> +. ¢ 


| It is settled by unanimous decisions of this 
| court that the due process clause does not 

weereoe a State or city from engaging in the 
| business of supplying its inhabitants with 
| articles in general use when it is believed 
| that they cannot be secured at reasonable 
| prices from the private dealers. Thus a city 
may, if the local law permits, buy and sell 
} at retail coal and wood—Jones v. Citv of 


Note No. 42.—‘Plainly circumstances may so 
change in time or so differ in space as to 
| clothe with such an (public) interest what at 
other times or in other places would be a 
matter of purely private concern.” Block v. 
Hirsh, 256 U. S. 135, 155. 


Note No. 43.—In Lord Hale’s “Treatise on 
the Ports of the Sea,”’ Hargrave, “Law Tracts,” 
pp. 77-78. Lord Haie was speaking of the 
particulars, wharves and cranes in ports; and 
did not purport to generalize the obligation to 
serve all persons at reasonable rates in other 
circumstances. See Breck P. McAllister, “Lord 
Hale and Business Affected With a Public 
Interest,” 43 Harv. L. Rev. 759. He was speak- 
ing of duties arising at common law, and not 
of limitations upon the legislative power of 
Parliament. See J. A. McClain Jr., ‘‘The Con- 
venience of the Public Interest Concept,” 15 
Minn. L. Rev. 546. He could not have been 
speaking of such limitations, for in England 
they did not exist; and Parliament was ac- 
customed to regulate prices of commodities 
| of all kinds. See note 46, infra. 


Note No. 44.—Chief Justice Waite, who wrote 
the opinion, said generally, p. 126, “Property 
does become clothed with a public interest 
when used in a manner to make it of public 
| consequence, and affect the community at 
| large,” and referred with approval to statutes 
regulating the prices of bread and the rates 
of chimney-sweepers, as well as of persons in 
other callings still regulated. See Walton H. 
Hamilton, “Affectation with a Public Inter- 
est,” 39 Yale L. J. 1089, 1095-1096. See also 
German Alliance Insurance Co. v. Lewis, 233 
U. S. 389, 408. 

Note No. 45.—Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern R. R. v. Ohio, 173 U. S. 285, 292; Chi- 
cago & Alton Ry. v. Tranbarger, 238 U. 8S. 67, 
77; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. v. 
Drainage Board, 200 U. S. 561, 592; Bacon v. 
Walker, 204 U. S. 311, 317. “But it was recog- 
nized in the cases cited, as in many others, 
that. freedom of contract is a qualified and not 
an absolute right. There is no absolute free- 
dom to do as one wills or to contract as one 
chooses.” Chicago, B. & O. R. R. v. McGuire, 
219 U. S. 549, 567. Compare Walls v. Mid- 
land Carbon Co., 254 U. S. 300. 


Note No. 46.—‘In Lord Hale’s time * * * 
all activity comprehended under what we 


to price control.”” Walton H. Hamilton, “‘Af- 
fectation With a Public Interest,” 39 Yale 
L. J. 1089, 1094. For voluminous collections 
of statutes and materials relating to Parlia- 
mentary control of business in England prior 


Convenience of the Public Interest Concept,” 
|}15 Minn. L. Rev. 546; Breck P. McAllister, 
“Lord Hale and Business Affected With a Pub- 
lic Interest,” 43 Harv. L. Rev. 767; Stickney, 
State Control of Trade and Commerce,” 
oc. 1, 3. 


Note No. 47.—Statutes of 8 of the 13 States, 
passed during the Revolution, and fixing the 
rice of almost every commodity in the mar- 

et. are listed in 33 Harv. L. Rev. 838, 839. 

Note No. 48.—Maryland Laws of 1789, c. 8, 
sec. 2, Herty’s Digest of the Laws of Maryland, 
1799, p. 250; 5 Statutes of South Carolina 186, 
1 South Carolina Acts of Assembly, 1791- 
1794, p. 88. 

Note No. 49.—See Hearings before the La 
Follette subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, Seventy-second Con- 
gress, First Session, on Senate Bill 6215 (71st 
Congress), to establish a National Economic 
Council, Parts 1 and 2 (Oct. 22 to Dec. 19, 
1931), particularly the testimony of Dr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser, director of research and sta- 
tistics of the Federal Reserve Board, of Mr. 
|L. H. Sloan, vice president of the Standard 
Statistics Company, and of Miss Frances Per- 
kins, Industrial Commissioner of the State 
of New York, pp. 3-150; “When We Choose 


Donham, “Business Adrift” (1931), p. 


A. Beard (1932), pp. 1-10; Paul M. Mazur, 

“New Roads to Prosperity’ (1931), c. V. 
Note No. 51—W. B. Donhnam, s 

| Adrift,” pp. 141, 142; “The Swope Plan, 





| edited by J. George Frederick (1931), pp. 10, 


| 73, 128; Richard T. Ely, “Hard Times, 
Way In and the Way Out" (1931), pp. 62-64, 
| 135, 137; “The Menace of Overproduction,” ed- 


| ited by Scoville Hamlin (1930); Dexter M. Kee- | 


|zex and Stacy May, “The Public Control of Bus- 
iness” (1930), p. 83; Walker D. Hines, “Plan- 


| ning in a Particular industry,”’ Bulletin of the | 


Taylor Society, October, 1931; Philip Cabot, 
|The Vices of Free Competition,” The Yale 
|Review, Autumn, 1931; Julius H. Barnes, 
“Business Looks at Unemployment,” Atlantic 
|Monthly, August, 1931. “The Federal Anti- 
|'Trust Laws A Symposium,” edited by Milton 
|Handler (December, 1931). 


| Note No. 52.—The depression which began 
in 1920 has greatly reduced the present con- 
sumptive capacity; and the loss of export 
| trade, and the arrest in:the growth in popula- 
| tion (resulting from the 
;and the practical stoppage of immigration), 


|apparently preclude the rapid increase of | 
consumptive capacity which followed the 
}earlier periods of depression. 


| Note No. 53.—See Charles A. Beard, ‘“Ameri- 
hea Faces the Future” (1932), pp. 117-140; 
|The Swope Plan,” edited by J. George 
| Frederick (1931); Report No. 12 of the Com- 
| mittee on Continuity of Business and Em- 
loyment of the United States Chamber of 
| Boonsneres, Oct. 2-3, 1931: Report of the Execu- 
| tive Council, American Federation of Labor, to 

the 5S5ist Annual Conveniion, Oct. 5, 1931; 

Stuart Chase, “A Ten Year Plan for America,” 

Harpers’ Magazine, June, 1931; George Soule, 
|“What Planning Might Do,” Now Republic, 

March 11, 1931; “When We Choose to Plan,” 
| Graphic Survey, March 1. 1932; “The New 
| Challenge to Scientific Management,” Bul- 
| letin of the Taylor Society, April, 1931; Robert 

J. MgFall, “Planning Indusvry,” id. June, 
| 1931; ‘Horace B. Drury, “The Hazard of Busi- 


| 192, and Barbour v, Walker, 126 Okla. 227, 229. | ness," id., December, 1931; Grover A. aie. 
July | 


“National Planning,” id., February, 
| Russell Smith, “The End of An Epoch,” 
}1, 1931; Mary van Kleeck, ‘Planning and the 
World Paradox,’’ Graphic Survey, Nov. 1, 1931; 
Lewis L. Lorwin, ‘“‘The Origins of Economic 
| Planning,” id., Feb. 1, 1932; H. S. Person, 


“Scientific Management as a Philosophy and/| 


Technique of Progressive Industrial Stabiliza- 


| businesses, power and water plants, and the/| tion,” paper presented at World Social Eco- 


nomic Congress, August, 1931; “When Will 
America Begin to Plan?” Christian Century, 
March 11, 1931. See, generally, Hearings = 
on_ 5S. 
Compare Editorial Re- 
eports, Washington, D. C., Aug. 1, 8, 
Dec. 3, 1931. 


In Supreme Court| 


Justice 


Four hours | 


clause to do so, whatever the nature of the! 


call busines, was public, and all of it subject | 


to the American Revolution, see the references | 
in Edward A. Adler, ‘“‘Business Jurisprudence,” | 
28 Harv. L. Rev. 135; J. A. McClain Jr., “The | 


|to Plan,” Graphic Survey, March 1, 1932.) 
|See also Hearings on the La_ Follette- 
Costigan bills, Senate bills Nos. 174262, and 
3045 (72d Congress). 

Note No. 50.—See Edward S. Corwin, “So- 
cial Planning under the Constitution,” 26 


| American Political Science Review 1; WB 
3; 


“America Faces the Future,” edited by Charles | 


“Business | 


lessened birthrate | 
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| Rulings on Applications 
ieeey 


| Patents and Tid Marks 


| 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


Ex parte Selling-Finance Publishing Co.; 
Serial No. 312960. 


Trade marks—identity and _ similarity— 
Words. 

| “Today’s Magazine of America” held 

' deceptively similar to “Today” apparently 
used with “A Magazine of Thrift.” 


| Trade marks—Class of goods, 

Monthly magazine or house organ held 
;to have same descriptive properties as 
magazine of general circulation. 





Ex parte J. N. Adam & Co.; Serial No. 
| 293911, 


| Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Names of individuals, 
| ete.—Ten-year clause. 

| “Jane Adam,” first part in script and 
|second part in block type, is merely the 
|/name of an individual not distinctively 
written; it cannot be registered merely 
because it resembles “J. N. Adam,” which 
|applicant has registered under the 10- 


| year clause. 





|Ex parte Duplex Printing Press Co.; Se- 
| Trial No. 313469. 


| Trade marks—Registration—Estoppel—Act 
| of 1920. 


- | Shifting of prior application to register 


trade mark from Act of 1905 to Act of 
{1920 and obtaining registration under lat- 
|ter statutes constitutes estoppel of pres- 
|}ent attempt to obain registraion of same 
mark for same goods under Act of 1905. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Descriptive. 

| “Tubular” held not descriptive of print- 

jing presses and appliances, including 

|printing press employing tubular stereo- 

| type plate slipped on and off its support- 

jing cylinder. 


| Portland, 245 U. S. 171; or gasoline—Standard 

| Oil Co. v. City of Lincoln, 275 U. S. 504. 

| And a State may, if permitted by its own 
Constitution, build and operate warehouses, 

| elevators, packing houses, flour mills or other 


| factories. Green v. Frazier, 253 U. S. 233. 
| As States may engage in a business, because 
it is a public purpose to assure to their in- 
habitants an adequate supply of necessary 
articles, may they not achieve this public 
| Purpose, as Oklahoma has done, by exercis- 
jing the lesser power of preventing single in- 
dividuals from wantonly engaging in the 
business and thereby making impossible a 
dependable private source of supply? As a 
State so entering upon a business may ex- 
ert the taxing power all individual dealers 
may be driven from the calling by the un- 
{equal competition. if States are denied the 
| power to prevent the harmful entry of a few 
individuals into a business, they may thus, 
in effect, close it altogether to private en- 
terprise. 

Seventh. The economic emergencies of the 
| past were incidents of scarcity. In those days 
it was preeminently the common callings 
| that were the subjects of regulation. The dan- 
ger then threatening was excessive prices. To 
prevent what was deemed extortion, the Eng- 
{lish Parliament fixed the prices of commodi- 


ties and of services from time to time dur- 
{ing the four centuries preceding the Dec- 
| laration of Independence. (Note No. 46). Like 


legislation was enacted in the Colonies; and 
in the States, after the Revolution. (Note 
| No. 47). 

When the first due process clause was 
written into the Federal Constitution, the 
| price of bread was being fixed by statute in 
}at least two of the States, and this practice 
continued long thereafter. (Note No. 48.) 
Dwelling houses when occupied by the owner 
are preeminently private property. From the 
foundation of our Government those who 
wished to lease residential property had been 
| free to charge to tenants such rentals as they 
pleased. . 

But for years after the World War had 
ended, the scarcity of dwelling in the City of 
New York was such that the State's legis- 
lative power was invoked to ensure reason- 
able rentals. The constitutionality of the 
statute was sustained by this court. Marcus 
Brown Holding Co. v. Feldman, 256 U. S. 170. 
Similar legislation of Congress for the City 
of Washington was also upheld. Block v. 
Hirsh, 256 U. S. 135. 


+++ 


Eighth. The people of the United States are 
now confronted with an emergency more seri- 
ous than war. Misery is wide-spread, in a 
time, not of scarcity, but of over-abundance, 
The long-continued depression has brow ht 
unprecedented unemployment, a catastrop ic 
| fail in commodity prices and a volume of 
‘economic losses which threatens our financial 
institutions. (Note No. 49). Some _ people 
clieve that the existing conditions threaten 
even the stability of the capitalistic system. 
(Note No. 50.) 

Economists are searching for the causes of 
| this disorder and are reexamining the bases 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 

Note No. 54.—See Charles R. Stevenson, 
i“The Way Out,” (1932), particularly pp. 27, 
31, 33; Philip Cabot, “The Vices of Free Com- 





| petition,” The Yale Review, Autumn, 1931; 
| J. A. Hobson, “The State as an Organ of Ra- 
tionalization,” Political Quarterly, January- 
March, 1931; and the discussions by Prof. 


Beard and Messrs. Swope, Chase, Soule and 
Smith, supra, note No. 53. Concerning the 
bituminous coal business, see United States 
Coal Commission, Final Report 1925, Part I, p. 
“Opening New Mines on the Public Do- 
main: A Way of Order jor Bituminous Coal,” 
|by Waiter H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright, 
pp. 35-37; “The Case of Bituminous Coal,” by 
Walton H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright, 
pp. 170-173; 263, 264; Willard E. Atkins et al., 
“Economic Benevior,”. (1931), ¢. XXII. Sen- 
ete Bill No. 2935, sections 2, 8 (72d Congress), 
introduced by Senator Davis, end report of 
hearings, U. S. Daily, Mar. 15, 1932, p. 1. Con- 
cerning etroleum end gas, see Ralph H. 
Fuchs, “Legal Technique and National Con- 
trol of the Petroleum Industry,” I. Howard 
Marshall and Norman L. Myers, ‘‘Legal Plan- 
ning of Petroleum Production,” 41 Yale Law 
Journal 33; Samuel H. Slichter, “Modern Eco- 
nomic Society,’ 861-2. 


Note No. 55.—Compare Samuel H. Slichter, 
“Modern Economic Society, (1931), pp. 872- 
888; Charles Whiting Baker, ‘Pathways Back 
{to Prosperity,” (1932), pp. 59-61; Samuel 
| Crowther, ‘“‘A Basis for Stability,”’ (1932), pp. 
3-17; J. Franklin Ebersole, ‘National Plan- 
ning,” Bulletin of the Taylor Society, August, 
1931; Virgil Jordan. “Some Aspects of Na- 
tional Stabilization,’’ Mechanical Engineering, 
January, 1932; “What Price Stability,” The 
| Annalist, Oct. 9, 1931; Warren Bishop, “The 
Rain of Pians,”’ The Nation's Business, Octo- 
ber, 1931; Myron W. Watkins, ‘The Economic 
| Philcsophy of Anti-Trust Legislation,”’ Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, January, 1930; Albert W. Atwood, 
“The Craze for National Planning,” Saturday 
Evening Post, March 19, 1932. 


Note No. £6.—Compare Charles Warren, “The 
New Liberty under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment,” 39 Harv. L. Rev. 431. 


Note No. 57.—Compare Felix Frankfurter, 
“The Public and Its Government,” pp. 49-51. 
i 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, 
D. C., March 14, 1932. SEALED PROPOSALS, 
in duplicate, will be received at the office of 
the Purchasing Agent of this department un- 
| til 10 a. m., April 12, 1932, for furnishing sta- 
tionery, including adhesive files, binders (ring 
and transfer), board clips, cards (examination, 
guide, and index), chalk sticks, copying cloths, 
desk pads, erasers, finger cots, folders, gummed 
labels and tape, index sheets, inkstands, 
knives, letter-Aling boxes, library paste, liquid 
glue, mucilage, mucilage receptacles, news- 
board, paper (blotting, carbon. computing 
machine, and toilet), paper clips, paper cut- 
ters, paper fasteners, pencils, pencil length- 
eners, penholders, ns, pins, printed facing 
slips, ribbons (adding, addressograp), cash 
acccunting, check writing, computing, tabu- 
lating, and typewriter machines, and time re- 
ecorders), rubber bands, rubber and compn- 
sition pads, rubber heads, scratch blocks. seale 
ing wax, shears, sponge cups, sponges, sten- 
cil paper, thumb tacks, transfer storage 
boxes, twine holders, typewriter brushes, and 
writing ink (Schedule No. 1); and belting, 
car seals, cheesecloth, cleaning supplies, cot- 
; ton and jute twines, cotton mops and waste, 
cuspidors, flags. floor oil, hand presses, hard- 


ware, inks (metal stamp canceling, rubber 
stamp canceling, and rubber stamp pad), 
iron rivets, lead seals (with cord and tin 


band attachments), leather satchels, nails, 
numbering-machine supplies, packing boxes, 
routing cases and tables, rubber and steel 
stamps, sawdust, scales, shoulder and _ tie 
straps, scouring powder, soap, stamp pads and 
racks, time cards, time recorders, tin Cans, 
towels, truck casters, trucks (hand), type, 
Waste receptacles, and wood cancelers (Sched. 
ule No. 2); as they may be ordered for use 
of the Postal Service from time to time dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1932, 
and ending June 30, 1933. Blanks for pro- 
posals, with specifications and instructions to 
bidders, will be furnished upon avovlication 
to the Purchasing Agent. Walter F. Brown, 
, Postmaster General. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIE 


Dissent IsFiled — 








On Estate Levy 


| 
Two Supreme Court Justices | 


Defend Two-year Clause 
As Necessary to Prevent 
Evasions of Tax 





{Continued from Page 4.] 


islation may grant exemptions. pon v. 
Tilinois Trust & Savings Bank, 170 U. S. 283, 
300; Hope Natural Gas Co. v. Hall, 274 U. 8. 
284, 289; Missouri v. Dockery, 191 U. S. 165. It 
may impose graduated taxes on gifts, inherit- 
ances, or on income. Bromley v. McCaughn, 
280 U. S. 124; Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 
109: Brushaber v. Union Pacific R. Co., 240 U. 
8. 1, 25; see also Stebbins v. Riley, 268 U. S. 
137. (Note No. 24) 

It may impose a tax that falls more heaav- 
ily on ownership of chain stores than on 
ownership of a smaller number. State Board 
of Tax*Commissioners v. Jackson, 283 U. 8. 
527: Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. v. Max- 
well, — U. S. —, decided Oct. 26, 1931. And 
generally it may create classes for taxation 
wherever there is basis for the ‘ legislative 
judgment that differences in degree produce 
differences in kind (Note No. 25). 

-~ + + 


The purpose here being admittedly to im- 
pose a tax on a privilege—that of making | 
gifts inter vivos—to the extent that its exer- 
cise substantially impairs the operation of the 
tax on estates, it was for Congress to say how 
far that impairment extends and how iar it 
is necessary to go in the taxation of gifts 
either to prevent or to compensate tor it. 
Unless the line it draws is so wide of the mark 
as palpably to have no relation to the end 

ught, it is not for the judicial power to re- 
ect it and substitute another, or to say that 
no line may be drawn. 

The objection that the gifts are taxed as a 
part of the donor's estate, and at the same 
rates and on values as of the donor's death, 
has on more force than that made to the 
selection for taxation of gifts made within 
two years of death. Since the basis of the tax 
is that it compensates for the drain on the 
estate tax. and since it is paid by the donor’r 
estate, which would: otherwise be compelled 
to pay the estate tax on transmission at death, 
the whole object of the tax on the gifts would 
be defeated if levied on another basis. 

In determining the rcasonableness of a tax | 
which, like this one, is levied in lien of an-| 
other, it is of course necessary to consider all 
the statutes affecting the subject matter. In- 
terstate Busses Corporation v. Blodgett. 276 U. 
S. 215; Farmers & Mechanices Savings Bank v. 
Minnesota, 232 U. S. 516, 529. Where the very 
purpose and justification of the one tax is that 
it is compensatory for the loss of the other, 
it is no objection that the one is made the 
exact equivalent of the other, thus avoiding 
inequality which, under some circumstances, 
might be objectionable. See General American 
Tank Car Co. v. _ " gg 367. 


No one has yet indicated precisely in what 
wae this method of measuring the tax works 
any greater injustice or hardship than the | 
tax on estates. It is certainly not greater | 
where, as here, the tax is paid from the 
estate of the donor who, regardless of his 
age, in giving away his property after the | 
statute was in force, took his chances that 
death within two years wou'd bring it into 
his estate for taxation where it would have 
been if the gift had not been made. See 
Milliken vy. United States, supra, pp. 23, 24. 

A very different case would be presented 
if the taxed gift were mace before the en- 
actment of the taxing statute and_ many 
years before the death, as in Frew v. Bowers, 
12 F. (2d) €25, 630. (Note No. 26). See 
Nichols v. Coolidge, supra. The application 
of the estate tax to the other types of gift 
inter vivos mentioned in the act has uni- 
formly been upheld, even though the gift 
was made more than two years before death. 
Milliken v. United States, supra; Phillips v. 

ime Trust and Safe Deposit Co.; Tyler v. 
United States, supra: Reinecke v. Northern} 
Trust Co.. supra; Chase National Bank v. 
United States. 

I cannot say that 


the tax on - web’ made | 
ntemplation of death, supplemente y | 
FS tmponed on all others made within two/| 
years of death, is not adapted to a legitimate 
legislative object. The history of the litiga- 
tion over gifts made in contemplation of 
death. to which reference has been made, | 
and the reports of Congressional Commit- 
tees prepared after extensive investigation and 
with expert aid, plainly indictae that it ts. 

I can find no adeauate reason for saying 
that the tax is invalid. The denial of its 
validity seems to me to rest on no substantial 
ground and to be itself an arbitrary and 
unreasonable restriction of the sovereign 
power of the Federal Government to_ tax, 
for which neither the words of the Fifth 
Amendment nor any judicial interpretation 
of it affords justification. 

The cuestions should be answered in the 

egzative. 
oT. Justice Branpeis joins in this opinion. 
Note No. 9.—Byron v. Tait, not reported (D. 
Ma.). 

Note No. 10.—The age of four of the donors 
is not shown definitely by the reports, but 
as to at least three of these, there are in- 
dications that the decedents were of advanced 
yeers. 

Note No. 11.—Estate of 
ported (S. D. N. Y.). 


Note No. 12.—Commissioner v. 
(2d) 478; cert. den. 283 U. S. 835. 


Note No. 13.—Rea v. Heiner, 6 F. (2d) 389. 
Note No. 14.—Flannery v. Willcuts, 25 F. 
(2d) 951. 


Note No. 15.—White v. 
T. A. 500. 


Note No. 16.—Crilly v. Commissioner, 
T. A. 470; Gimbel v. Commissioner, 11 
A. 214; Stieff v. Tait, not reported (D. 
Loughran v. McCaughn, not reported 
Pa.); American Security & Trust Co. v. 
missioner, 24 B. T. A. 334 

Note No. 17.—Esty v. Mitchell, unreported 
(D. Mass.); Brehmen v. McCaughn, unre- 

orted (E. D. Pa.); United States v. Wells, 283 

. S. 102; Appeal of Borden, 6 B. T. A. 255. 

Note No. 18.—Mather v. McLavghlin, not yet 
reported (E. D. Pa.); Pohlman v. United 
States. not reported (D. Nebr.); Apperson v. 
Thurman, not reported (D. Ind.); Beltzhoover 
v. Donald, not renorted (S. D. Miss.); Safford 
v. United States, 63 Ct. Cl. 242; Romberger v. 
Commissioner, 21 B. T. A. 193; Moore v. Com- 
missioner. 21 B. T. A. 279; Lavelle v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A. 1150; Boggs v. Commissioner, 
11 B. T. A. 824; White v. Commissioner, 15 B. 
T. A. 470; Jaeger v. Cominissioner, 16 B. T. A. 
897; Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. v. Com- 
missioner. 17 B. T. A. 910; Vaughn v. Riordan, 


Astor, not yet re- 


Nevin, 47 F. 


Commissioner, 21 B. 


15 B. 
7. os 
Md.); 
(E. D. 
Com- 








280 Fed. 742. 

Note No. 19.—Wiifley v. Helmich, not re- 
ported (E. D. Mo.); Richardson v. Tait, not, 
reported (D. Md.); Armsvrong v. Rose, not re- 


ported (S. D. Ga.); Off v. United States, 35 F. 
(2d) 222; Loetscher v. Burnet. 46 F. (2d) 835; 
Howard v. United States, 65 Ct. Cl. 332; Allen 
v. Commissioner, 20 B. T. A. 713; Rogers v. 
Commissioner, 21 B. T. A. 1124; Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. v. Commissioner, 22 B. T. A. 
136; Gerry v. Commissioner, 22 B. T. A. 748; 
Estate of Connell, 11 B. T. A. 1254; United 
States Trust Co. v. Commissioner, 14 B. T. A 


312; Pratt v. Commissioner. 18 B. T. A. 377; 
Meyer v. United States, 60 Ct. Cl. 474. 

Note No. 20.—Beeler v. Motter, 33 F. (2d) 
788; Lozier v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A. 1050: 
aoe v. Commissioner, 18 B: T. A 
18 


Note No. 21.—Root v. United States, not yet 
reported (S. D. Fla.); Molton v. Sneed, not re- 
ported (N. D. Ala.); Owen v. Gardner. not re- 
ported (E. D. N. Y.)}; Cromwell v. Commis- 
sioner, 24 B. T. A. 461; Appeal of Kaufman, 5 


B. T. A. 31; Schulz v. Commissioner, 7 B. T 
A. 9%; Davis v. Commicsioner, 9 B. T. A. 1212; 
Goldman v. Commissioner, 11 B. T. A. 92; 


Gaither v. Miles, 268 Fed. 692; Appeal of Rich- 
arccon, 1 B. T. A. 1196; Appeal of McDonald, 
2 B. T. A. 1295; Appeal of Hillenmeyer, 2 B 
T. A. 1322. 


Note No. 22.—The total value of these gifts 
exclusive of realty, was $6,707,056. Tesdell v. 
United States, not reported (S. D. La.); Mason 
v. United States. 17 F. (2d) 317; Tips v. Bass, 
21 F. (2d) 460; Smart v. United States, 21 F 
(2d) 188; McCaughn v. Carvill, 43 F. (2d) 69; 
Phillips v. Commissioner, 7 B. T. A. 1054; 
Stein v. Commissioner, 9 B. T. A. 486; Baum 
v. Commissioner, 21 8. T. A. 176; Appeal of 
Sjafford, 3 B. T. A. 1016; Hausman v. Com- 
missioner, 5 B. T. A. 199; Fleming v. Commi 
sioner, 9 B. T. A. 419: Brehmer v. Commis- 
sioner, 9 B. T. A. 423; Hicks v. Commissioner, 
9 B. T. A. 1226; Wolfermann v. Commissioner, 
10 B. T. A. 285; Illinois Merchants Trust Co 
v. Commissicner, 12 B. T. A. 818: Bishop v. 
Commissioner, 14 B. T. A. 130; Fincham vy. 
Commissioner, 16 B. T. A. 1418; Hunt v. Com- 
missioner, 19 B. T. A. 624; Siegel v. Commis- 
sioner, 19 B. T. A. 683; Polk v. Miles, 268 Fed. 
175; Fidelity & Columbia Trust Co. Tucas, 
7 F. (2d) 146; Appeal of Starck, 3 B. T. A. 514 

Nete No. 23.—Miller v. Schcene, 276 U. S. 
272; Reinman vy. Little Rock, 237 U. 8. 171: 
Welch v, Swasey, 214 U. S. 91. Consider also 






Euclid v. Ambler Realty Co., 272 U. S. 365; 
Missouri, K. & T. R. Co. v. May, 194 U. S 
267; Murphy v. California, 225 U. 8S. 623: 
Keokee Consolidated Coke Co. v. Tavilor, 234 


U. S. 224, 227. And see particularly the cases 
collected in foonote No. 1 of the dissenting 


S See Also Page 7 








Transcript of Testimony Deals With Growth 
Of Electric Power System 


‘ Federal Trade Commission, at the inception of its examination into the 
affairs of the New England Public Service Company, was told by Frank Bucking- 
ham, an examiner, that certain profits were recorded by Middle West Utilities 
Company and National Electric Power Company when the New England company 
was acquired by Middle West in 1925 and turned over to the National company. 
Transcript of testimony of March 16, just made available, sets forth Mr. Buck- 





| ing 


| equivalent of 


| (Note No. 


| heavils 


ingham’s testimony relative to these transactions. 
Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
The New England company was represented by Everett 


McCulloch, Commissioner. 
H. Maxcy, counsel. Excerpts from Mr. B 


Q When, and under the laws of what 
State was the New England Public Service 
Company organized? 

A. It was organized on Aug. 27, 1925, under 
the laws of the State of Maine. 


@. Who crganized the company? A. The 
Insull interests organized the company. 
Q@. In what business is the New England 


Public Service Company engaged? 

A. It ts a holding company, and controls, 
through stock ownership, certain public util- 
ity companies operating in the New England 
States. 

@. Who controls New England Public Serv- 
ice Company? A. It is controlled by the 
National Electric Power Company. 

Q@. And who controls the National Electric 
Power Company? A. The Middle West Utili- 
ties Company. 

Q. What per cent of the New England 
Public Service Company's voting stock was 
held by National Electric Power Company on 

ec. 31. 1930? A. 91.5 per cent. 

Q And of what did the voting stock so 
consist? A. 860,541 shares of common stock. 

Q. How many shares of the company’s vot- 
ing stock were cut—standing as of Dec. 31, 
1930? A. 940.342 shares 

Q. Who were the original officers of the 
company? 

A. Walter S. Wyman, president, and George 
Otis Spencer, vice president. 

Q. When were these officers elected? 

A. On Aug. 27, 1925, at a meeting of the 
signers of the Articles of Agreement held at 
Augusta, Me. 


Minority Opinion Filed " 


On State Ice Regulation 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


of our industrial structure. Businessmen are 
seeking possible remedies. Most of them real- 
ize that failure to distribute widely the profits 
of industry has been a prime cause of our 
present plight. But rightly or wrongly, many 
persons think that one of the major contribut- 
causes has been unbridled competition. 
(Note No. 51.) 

Increasingly. doubt is expressed whether it 
is economically wise. or morally right, that 
men should be permitted to add to the pro- 
ducing facilities of an industry which is al- 
ready suffering from over-capacity. In justi- 
fication cf that doubt, men point to the ex- 
cess-capacity of our productive facilities re- 
sulting from their vast expansion without 
corresponding increase in the consumptive 
capacity of the people 

They assert that tarough improved methods 
of manufacture, made possible by advances 
in science and invention and vast accumula- 
tion of capital, our industries had become 
capable of producing from 30 to 100 per cent 
more than was consumed even in days of 
vaunted prosperity; and thst the present 
capacity will, for a long time, exceed the 
needs of business. (Note No. 52.) All agree 
that irregularity in emplovment—the ¢great- 
est of our evils—can not be overcome unless 
production and consumption are mcre nearly 
balanced : 

Many insist there must be some 
economic control. 


form of 
There are plans for prora- 
tion. There are many proposals for stabiliza- 
tion (Note No. 53.) And some thoughtful 
men of wide business experience insist that 
all projects for stabilization and proration 
must prove futile unless, in some way, the 
the certificate of public con- 


to embarking new capital in 
in which the capacity already exceeds the 
production schedules. (Note No. 54.) 

Whether that view is sound nobody knows 
The objections to the proposal are obvious 
and grave The remedy might bring evils 
worse than the present disease. The obstacles 
to success seem insuperable. (Note No. 55.) 
The economic and social sciences are largely 
uncharted seas. We have been none too suc- 
cessful in the modest essays in economic con- 
trol already entered upon. The new proposal 
oh gl & vast extension of the area of con- 
rol 

Merely to acauire the knowledge essential 
as a basis for the exercise of this multitude 
of judgments would be a formidable task, and 
each of the thousands of these judgments 
would call for some measure of prophecy 
Even more serious are the obstacles to success 
inherent in the demands which execution of 
the vroject would meke upon human in- 
telligence and upon the charecter of men. 
a ng weak and his judgment is at best 
fe e. 

Yet the advances in the exact sciences and 
the achievements in invention remind us that 
the seemingly impossible sometimes happens. 
There are many men now living who were 
in the habit of using the age-old expression: 
“It is as impossible as flying.” The discov- 
eries in the physical science, the triumphs 
in invention, attest the value of the process 
of trial and error. 

In 
due 


an industry 


sarge 


to 





measure these advar 
experimentation. In th 


been 
ex- 


s have 
e fields 






perimentation has for two centuries been not} 


only free but encouraged Some people as- 
sert that our present plight is due. in part 
to the limitations set by courts upon ex- 
perimentation in the fields of soctal and eco- 
nomic science; and to the discouragement 
to which proposals for betterment there have 
been subjected otherwise. There must be 
bower in the States and the Nation to re- 


mould through experimentation our economic | > 


practices and institutions to meet changing 
social and economic needs I cannot 
believe that the framers of the Four- 


teenth Amendment, or the States which rati- 

fled it, intended to deprive us of the power to 

correct the evils of technological unemploy- 

ment and excess productive capacity which 

heve Renee progress, in the useful arts. 

- 

56.) 

stay experimentation 

an? economic is a 
Denia' of the right 

with = serious 


To 
cial 
bility. 
be fravent 


in things  so- 
grave responsi- 
experiment may 
consequences to 
the Nation It is one of the hanpy 
incidents of the Federal system that a 
single courageous State may, if its c‘tizens 
choore, serve as a laboratory; and try novel 
social and economic experiments without risk 
to the rest of the country. This court has 
the power to prevent an experiment. (Note 
No. 57.) 

We may strike down the statute which em- 
bodies it on the ground that, in our opinion, 
the meesure ‘s arbitrery, canricious or unrea- 





sonable. (Note No 56.) The due 
process clause has heen held apoviicable 
to matters of substantive law as well as to 


matters of procedure. But in the exercise of 
this high power, we must be ever on our euard, 
lest we erect our prejudices into !egal princi- 
If we would guide by the light of rea- 
son, we must let our minds be bold. 

Mr. Justice Srone joins in this opinion 


les 
ple 


e 
s 





opinion of Mr. Justice Brandeis in Louisv 
Gas & Electric Co. v. Coleman, 277 U. 


24.—Other types of graduated taxes 
upheld in Clark vy. Titusville, 184 
331; Metropolis Theater Co. vy. 

3. 61, 69-70. And see Salomon 
sion, 278 U. S. 484; ikeeney 


been 
323 





ag 
Chicago, 223 U 


S 






v. State Tax 














v. New York 536; McCray v. 
United States, . See also Mc- 
Kenna v. Anderson, 31 F, (2d) 1016. cert 
den. 279 U. S. 869; F. Couthoul, Inc., v. United 
States, — Ct. Cl. — (Dec. 1931), cert. den. 
— U. S. —, March 21, 1932 (No. 645, Oct. Term, 
1931). 


Instances of classification for 
on numbers or amounts 
Kirkendal!, 223 U. S. 59; 
Citizens’ Telephone Co. v. Fuller, 229 U. S. 
322. See Bell's Gap R. Co. v. Pennsylvania, 
1x4 «Uzi. «US. 232, 237 Taxing statutes have 
been upheld even though the subject of tax- 
ation was valued in a manner not necessarily 


Note No. 25. 
taxation dependent 
are Qvong Wing v 


related to real value, where administrative 
necersities have made such classification de- 
sirable. Hatch v. Reardon, 294 U. S. 152: New 
York v. Latrobe, 279 U. S. 421: International 
Shoe Company v. Shartel, 279 U. S. 429; Pad- 
dell New Yorl:, 211 U. S. 446 An an- 
nual excise tax on the privilege of selling 
cigarettes, applicabie to retailers and not 


wholesalers, has been held constitutional, even 
thouga set at a flay amount which bore more 
on small Aealers than on large. See 
Cook v. Marshall County, 196 U. S. 261. 

Note No. 26.—In this case the Government 
sought to collect the tax on a trust created 
before the estate tax was passed, and 12 
vears before the _ settlor’s death. Judge 
Learned Hand, concurring, said, p. 630: “As to 
transfers made after the law went into ef- 
fect, I have nothing to say; one may insist 
that settlors take their chances. Bvt as to 
thore made before the law was passed it 
apnesrs that the result is too ‘Whimsical to 
stand There are settlements which the 








| setilor outlives for 30 or 40 years.” 


| 


venience and necessity is made a prerequisite | 


The witness was examined by 
Presiding at the hearing was Edgar A. | 


uckingham’s testimony follow: 





&. Were directors elected at the meeting | 


on Aug. 27? 

A. Yes, sir. Walter S. Wyman, W. B. 
Skelton, W. A. Buttrick, J. A: Ryan, George 
Otis Spencer, Everett H. Maxey, E. A. Ballan- | 
tyne, A. M. Stiles and H. M. Nye. 

Q@. Did some or; those directors resign after 
a few days? | 

Ae & sir. On Sept. 19, 1925, Directors | 
Ballantyne, Maxcy, Nye and Stiles resigned. | 

Q. Were other directors elected at the same | 
time to succeed_them? 

A. Yes, sir. Samuel Insull, Martin J. In-| 
sull, Samuel Insull Jr., and E. P. Russell. 

Q. You stated as of Dec. 31, 1930, the New 
England Public Service Company was con- 
trolled by National Electric Power Company. | 
Who controlled the New England Public Serv- 
ice Company at its organization? 

A. After its organization in 1925 until early 
in the year 1928, the company was directly 
controlled, through common-stock ownership, 
by Middle West Utilities Company. 

Q. When and how did the National Elec- 
tric Power Company secure control? 

A. In 1928. Under the terms of a contract 
dated Jan. 5, 1928, the National Electric Power 
| Company purchased 213,778 shares of the New | 
| England Public Service Company stock from 
the Middle West Utilities Company. Prior 
to that transaction, in December, 1927, 35,000 
shares of the New England Company's stock | 
were purchased from the Middle West Com- 
pany. 

Q. This made a total of how many shares 
purchased from the Middle West Company in 
the two transactions? A. 248,788 shares. 

Q. ‘Can you state the ledger value of 248,- 
| 786 shares of New England Public Service | 
| Company stock as shown by the books of the 
Middle West Utilities Company before the 
transfer to National Electric Power Company? 
A. $6,613,281 91. 

> + > 


Q. The 248.788 shares of New England Pub- 
lic Service Company stock were sold to Na- 
| tional Electric Power Company in two groups, 
| the first in December, 1927, consisting of 35,- 
000 shares and the second in January, 1928, 
consisting of 213,788 shares. What amount did | 
the Middle West Utilities Company receive 
for the 35,000 shares sold to National Electric | 
| Power Company in December, 1927? A. $1,-| 
750,000. 

Q. And what amount did the Middle West 
Utilities Company receive for the 213,788 
shares of New England Public Service Com- 
pany stock sold to National Electric Power 
| Con ny under the contract of Jan. 5, 1928? 
A. $10,688,900. 

Q. State the total amount received by the 
Middle West Utilities Company from Na-' 
tional Public Service Company for both lots. 
A. $12,438,900. 

Q. How much profit did the Middle West | 
| Utilities Company take on the sale of these 
shares of New England Public Service Com- 
pany common stock to National Electric Power 
Company? A. 5,625,518.09. 

Q At what value were the 248,788 shares 








recorded on the National Electric Power Com- duced as a Department measure, it must be 
pany’s books? A. At $12,438,909. presumed that the Legislature in enacting 
Q@. You said that Middle West Utilities | this law had in mind the fair and reasonable 
Company | took a profit of $5,825,518.09; was classification of insurance companies and the 
‘har preat reduced by subsequent charges? nractice of the Department in so ciassifying 
A. Yes, sir. them since the establishment of the Depart- 
Q. And the deductions amounted to how ment. 
much? A. $2,808.803.04 +--+ + 
tee wee Ge noes profit of the It has been the custom of automobile sales 
shone AC Se peared th pany 6 to what agencies for many years, where automobiles 
016.715.05 : e profit to §3,- are bought om Sime payments. * souaite the | 
‘ . | purchaser ©: ne car, under his contract, to 
Q. What was the nature of the charges aury and pay for a certain amount of fire, | 


by which the Middle West Utilities Company 
reduced this book profit? F 
_A. The charges were: Contributions to Na- 
tional Electric Power Company during 1928, 
$680,000, services of Harry Reid, $4,000; loss 
on sale of Southwest Power Company to 
Central and Southwest Utilities Company in 
—— 1928, $2,124,803.04, a total of $2,808,- 
Q. These deductions you have just given 
us applied against the gross profit of Middle 
West Utilities Company gives us a net profit 


‘issued in connection with the sale, 


| the 


| tomobile salesman, and 
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Qualification 


— Lawin Illinois 


[nsurance Superintendent 
Gives Opinions Regarding 


New Agents’ and Brokers’ | 


Licensing Requirements 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., March 23. 


The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Harry W. Hanson, has issued a series of 
six rulings in connection with the new 
laws for the qualification and licensing of 


insurance agents and brokers which be-| 


came effective March 1. The rulings fol- 
low in ful! text: 

“Section 1. * * * The interchange of busi 
ness between licensed insurance agents, > 





dents of this State, shall not be interpreted | 


to require the agent 
broker.” 

The words “interchange of business’’ will be 
construed literally; that is to say, that if there 


to qualify also as a 


is a mutual interchange of insurance business | 


between agents, neither agent shall be re- 
quired to qualify as a broker. However, if in- 
surance business is placed by Agent A 
through or with Agent B and there is no 
reciprocation on the part of Agent B in 
placing other insurance business with Agent 
A, it will be necessary for Agent A to qualify 
as a broker. 
No. 2 

Where an insurance policy or certificate 1s 
service, 
storage or transportation of a commodity, 
uncerlying policy and (or) individual 
policies or certificates must be signed by a 
licensed resident agent in the State of Illi- 
nois, for the company in which the insurance 
is written, provided, however, that the sales, 


| service, storage or transportation agency need 


not be required to secure an agent’s or 


| broker's license if no commission, brokerage 


or other consideration is received in connec- 
tion with the insurance transaction. 

For the purpose of conserving the assets of 
a bank, corporation or other organization 
which is being liquidated, and which, prior 
to liquidation, was legitimately conducting an 
insurance business, either as agent or broker 
and could have qualified for the transaction 
of such business under the present agents’ 
and brokers’ license laws, or was licensed 
thereunder, the receiver. administrator, trus- 
tee or liquidator may, upon proper applica- 
tion and qualification be licensed as an agent 
or broker, solely for the purpose of tempo- 
rarily conducting for the benefit of the credi- 
tors, the insurance business of the organiza- 
tion during the term of receivership. 

ae. 

The agents’ license law provides that it 
shall not apply “to farm mutual insurance 
companies organized under the laws of IIli- 
nois.” The Insurance Department for a great 
number of years has interpreted this phrace 
to mean (1) District Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies, (2) County Mutual 
ance Companies, (3) Township 
Insurance Companies, (4) County 
Windstorm Insurance Companies, 


Mutual Fire 
Mutual 
and (5) 


, District Mutual Windstorm, Cyclone and Tor- 


nado Insurance Companies. 
The records of the Department in the su- 


; pervision of this class of companies indicate 


that these groups, and these only, have been 
understood to come within the language 
quoted from the act. 


In view of the fact that this ia® was intro- 


theft and collision insurance. When the au- 
(or) dealer, sells the 
car, he requires the purchaser to sign a con- 
tract for such insurance. This insurance 
transaction will not be interpreted to require 
the automobile salesman, and 
qualify as an agent or broker, if he receives 
no commission, brokerage, or valuable con- 
sideration therefor. 


When the insurance required in 


Profits in Transfer of Utilities Rulings laced 
To Court Ruling | In New England Are Described On 

















| in the CONGRESS «* the 


| UNITED STATES 


| Proceedings of March 23, 1932 





Senate 


HE Senate convened at noon, March 
23. Senator Thomas (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma, called up his motion to dis- 


struction bill. 


the tariff bill 


charge the Committee on Military Af- | ished business, was laid before the Sen- Both Senate and the House 
fairs from further consideration of the | ate under the rules. 7 
resolution (S. J. Res. 80) to make cer- Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, Of Representatives Are 


tain Army suplies available for re- 


lief purposes in Oklahoma. Senator the Senate proceed to the cons 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











was unable to stand the additional ex- 
| pense proposed by the highway con- 


The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, 
(H. R. 6662), the unfin- 


assistant majority leader, moved that | 


Status of Bills 
And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


|New Measures Introduced in 





ideration | 





Fire Insur- | 


(or) dealer, to 


the con- 
tract is written, however, the underlying pol- 
icy and individual certificates or policies must 


| Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, as Chair- 
| man of the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs, asked that the Committee be dis- 
| charged and that resolution be restored 
| to the calendar with an adverse report, 
| thus being placed in the same status as 
| before it was recommitted to the Com- 
mittee two weeks ago. 

| Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connec- 
| ticut, announced that he had intended 
to propose that the Senate take up the 
bill (S. 3377) granting independence to 
the Philippine Islands, but that the 
authots of the measure were unavoid- 
ably absent, and he, therefore, with- 
held the motion. 

A motion was made by Senator Hay~ 
den (Dem.), of Arizona, that the Sen- 
ate take up the highway construction | 
bill (H. R. 9642), and the motion pre- 
vailed. 

Senators Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
and Smith (Dem.), of South Carolina, 
discussed reports that the Secretary of | 
Agriculture was considering the use of | 
$100,000,000 of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds, which are available 
for loans to farmers, to buy wheat and 
cotton from the Federal Farm Board's | 
heldings and to resell the stocks on 
credit in the Orient. | 

| 





Opposition to the highway reconstruc- 
tion bill was voiced by Senator Vanden- 
berg (Rep.), of Michigan. Senator Od- 
aie (Rep.), of Nevada, Chairman of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post | 
Roads, which reported the bill, defended | 
the measure against Senator Vanden- 
berg’s charges. (Discussion on page 2.) 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, declared the Federal Government 


Pension Proposals Pending 
| Ordered to Be Liquidated 


Newark, N. J., March 23. 


Several bills are before the New Jersey | 
Legislature which, if passed, would only 
add to the liabilities of unsound pension | 
funds for public employes in the State, the | 
State Pension Survey Commission an-| 
nounced March 23. | 


The Commission’s program for strength- | 
ewing the existing pension funds has been | 
|placed before the Legislature, it was) 
stated—the more immediate needs being | 
embodied in five bills (A. 317, 318, 319 320 
and 368) which are still lying in commit- 
tee. These measures, the Commission | 
said, “would open certain soundly financed 
retirment systems to public empioyes who 
want to insure the safety of their pen- | 
sions, would create a new fund for police 
and firemen on an actuarial basis and, 
among other adjustments, would raise 
the retirment age for police and firemen 
from 50 to 60 years.” 
| Among the bills disapproved by the 
Commission in whole or in part are the 
| following: A. 129, A. 130, A. 145, A. 283, A. | 
| 285, A. 311 and A. 324. | 

| 
| 


Jobs for 312,897 Men 


Found by American Legion 
| 


| 
| 


(Continued from Page 2.) | 
patriotic duty to make a sacrifice, if nec- 


| hour - -S 
of how much? A Paya. ne signed by a licensed resident agent of | essary, to put men at work. 

@. N Tlinois for the company in aes the caaur- “It was also our pleasure to inform the 

. Now, it appears that in the deduc s ance is written However, if the automobile aera ‘ i j 

that you have et told us about st ea salesman, and (or) dealer, solicits other in- President that the Legion will — 
on the sale of Southwest Power Company to surance than that required under an auto-|its march in this ‘war against depres- 
Central and South West Utilities Company mobile sales contract from the purchaser or) sion’ until it has achieved a full victory, 
in August, 1928, of $2,124,803.04; I understand others, then the automobile salesman and/ and that our motto that we served our 


; that to mean that Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany sold the stock of South West Power 
{Company to Central and South West Utilities 
Company in August, 1928, at a loss to Middle 


West of $2,124,803.04. Is that right? A. So Nothing in this ruling is intended to pre- 
it appears, yes, sir clude e nonresident automobile finance cor- 

@. And that loss was deducted from the poration or other organization or person en- | 
| gross profit made by Middle West on the sale | gazed in the financing of the time sales of 


of New England Public Service Company stock automobiles, from applying and qualifying 
to National Electric Power Company? A. Yes, | for a license to act as an insurance broker; 
sir nor to preclude an automobile finance cor- 

Q. Therefore, it becomes necessary to in- poration organizing under the laws of II!li- 


quire under what circumstances Middle West 


(or) dealer must make application and qualify 
just as any- 
the business 


either as an azent or a breker, 
one else desiring to engage in 
of insurance must do under the act. 


nois 


or other organization or person resident 


country in peace as we served in war is 
no empty sentiment.” 

Mr. McKee said that the results thus 
far, averaging 60,000 men put back to 
work each week since the drive began, | 
have been achieved through the work of 
1,791 ccmmunities. Plans are under way 
for organizing 5,000 communities, and 
when all are in operation, the campaign 
will show far greater results, he added. | 


Utilities Company acquired the stock of the of Illinois and engaged in the financing of | Se Se ee 
Southwest Power Company under the same the time aoe cf automobiles, from avplying es 
contract whereby the Middle West Utilitie. and qualifying for a license to act either as I 7 "% Pe M 

Company sold 248,788 shares of New England an agent or a broker, provided in each in- nsuranc € easur Ss 
Public Service Company stock to National “tance, however, that any wnderlving poli- | ° 7 = 
Electric Power Company—did National Elec- | ciey. certificates, or individual certificates, or Enacted in New y ork 
tric Power Company under the terms of the policies, must be signed by a licensed resi- | 
same contract sell the Middle West Utilities dent agent of Illinois for the company in ‘scascniihaniaiaieatidimiedies 

Company the common stock of certain other , Which the insurance is written. ee ‘ 

companies? A. Yes, sir. x + > Additional Bills Approved by 


Q. Was the Southwest Power Company one 
of the companies whose stock was so sold by 












It has been the practice for a great num- 
ber of years in Illinois for banks to engage 





Governor Are Listed 


ane : Power Company to Middle in the insurance business, either as agents 

Jest Utilities Company? A. Yes, sir. or brokers The usual method has been to N. Y., March 23 

Q. Did the Middle West Utilities Company have an officer or emplove secure a license in Additional i ees 7 by “Governor 
3 quenily sell the stock of Southwest his own name, but the insurance business tona Ss Sig > hate 

Pp Company to Central and Southwest was owned by the bank and operated for its Rcosevelt include the following insurance 
Utilities Company one of its subsidiaries, at benefit measures: 

a loss of $2,124,803.049 A. Yes, sir. The Insurance Department under the new To amend 


Q. When National Electric Power Company 






laws will upon proper application and quali- 


S. Int. 949, Pr. 1520. Wheatley. 
sec, 65, insurance law, by providing no person 


sold the stock o; Southwest Power Company fications, license a bank as an insurance’ shal) sell] or purchase any proxy to vote at 
Lo ‘Middle West Utilities Ccmpany, did it also agent or broker. A bank applying for a li- oo of : nonstock colpereaien in con- 
‘ell the stock, certain stocks of Kansas Elec- cense should specify under section 5 of the nection with negotiation of a contract of in- 
c Power Companr and Northwestern Pub- quelification blank, not less than two per- | surance or renewal thereof, placing a risk or 
lie Service Company? A. Yes, sir, k ons who shall be designated and qualified | taking out insurance cr a surety bond or other 
Q Was any book profit taxen by Nationa to_act for the bank under the license. acts relating thereto. Chapter 286 
Electric Power Company as a result of thi The former practice of issuing a license to s Int. 1206, Pr 1 181 Gates. To amend 
eects A. Yes, sir, a profit of $3,014,- aD aire one or employe where such subd. 3, section 266, insurance law, by provid- 
5. ndividual is act 1 ‘ sure ~ : - 
@. So that wnen Middle West sold New will be discontinued. oaks be tas a © conperasive ineasenee seperis 


England Piblic Service Company stock to Na- 
tional Electric Power Company, Middle West 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 


Improved Employment in So 
For Month Is Shown in Federal Survey 


J industries for the first time in a year w 
January, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 


bank being the real agent or broker, as the 
qualify for 


case may be, must apply and 


ing business on assessment plan may esti- 
mate amount necessary to maintain assets in 
excess of all liability mot exceeding 2 per 


license in its own name. desi 

. : or Signating two cent instead of one-fourth er cent, as at 

o> more persons as required by the law. present, of insurance ‘a rong Chapter 287. 

- ee S. Int. 947, Pr. 1028. Wheatley. To amend 
sec, 138-a, insurance law, by authorizing 


me Industries 





NCREASES in the employment and pay-roll total figures in the manufacturing 


ere shown for February as compared with 
the Department of Labor stated March 21 


in its current comment on employment conditions in the 48 States and the District 


of Columbia. 




















‘A synopsis of the comment was published in full text in the issue 


Superintendent of Insurance to suspend as 
| well as revoke public adjuster’s certificate of 
|}authority, action of Superintendent in grant- 
ing or refusing to grant or renew or in revok- 


ing to be subject to review by certiorari. 
Chapter 288. 
S. Int. 945, Pr. 1026. Wheatley. To amend 


sec. 91, insurance law, so as to dispense with 
filing one copy of life agent's certificate of 
authority, to ellow Superintendent of Insur- 
ance to suspend as well as revoke such cer- 


tificates. Chapter 292. 
S. Int. 469, Pr. 491. Wheatley. To amend 
general corporation law, in relaticn to the 


of March 22.) A summary of conditions in various States follows in full text: voluntary dissolution of a corporation formed 
iuisiaictiaas under or subject to the insurance law. Chap- 
IWinois.—Thcre, was a general surplus of jhe refineries. + ; aoe ae ne | ter 20% 
7 Dt ut th ate. oe oe oil fineries, ‘he automotive industry, ee a 
Hi SHrO MERON aap Banta. Pass tite sched- band-!nstrument factory, a plant Senn base S. Int. 1256, Pr. 1510. Wheatley. To add a 
anitihog "aineuay aan wae oe : ah O- turing curtains, railway and steamship-sup- | B&W, sec 1ll-b, insurance law, for reincor- 
a furlough for some Mots past ee en p'y establishments, a metal factory, a malle- a den Mt leeter 1 ggtaliacdareceamel cal 
n fur g so: ‘ > pas > led able-casting foundry, some of the < sociations. Chapter 294 
ining t nont A stight rovement tects + ¥ ne clay-prod- I : ; 
= trred = empios nient i he ick p plants, and automobile-accessory  fac- 7 85 88 4° as i ae Rn _—— 
cour e r in| r rta- tories secs. : . insurance law, relative to in- 
sion 2ef and ra yad-car shops Searonal i SOF . o . ‘ 
or nellipes "A Ops. > nfluences were res ibl .| corporation and powers of mutual employers 
yme in the metal- 7 >stab- ao . sponsible for | 5; 7 ’ : 
ies ie a: ee a tee Bet reveval lavn-mower factories increasing their liability and workmen's compensetion insur- 
milis. meat-packing houses, and in| 20res: Little change was noted in working | 8MC€ corporations erd authority to insure 
ata manufacturing paper, rubber goods conditions in the bituminous-coal regions. a | °Wners of motor vehicles used to transport 
machinery, chemicele. radios and accescories, (ate number of Federal projects were under | Passengers for hire. Chapter 296 
clay products, and automobile accessories con-. “®: which with private building projects of- S. Int. 046, Pr. 1027. Wheatley. To amend | 
tinued on part-time schedu'es with reducea *¢7¢d employment to many skilled and un-| %€C. 142, insurance law, relative to agent’s| 
eee skilled workmen. certificate of authority by providing that 
Production in the bituminous-coal fields The State division of highways recently certificate of authoritv shall expire on the last 


remained below norma! 
anc emergency repair work furnished tem- 
porary employment for many men Build- 
ing in some parts of the State provided work 


Publie improvement 


‘or @ number of craftsmen. while reports ™ent through the unemnloyment relief com- 
from other sections indicated some curtail- ™ittees and members of the American Le- 
ment gion; however, a general surplvs of labor pre- | 

Hiehwey construction. “municipal tmprove- vailed at the close of February, more notice- | 
ment~. and other outdoor projects continued #ble emong ckilled mechanics and profesional 
to offer some employment, and additional 8d clerical workers There was a slight in- | 
workers will be ergaged in the near future, | creace in the demand for farm hands, which 


for apvroximately 870,009.000 wi'l be spent on 


road construction throughout the State dur: ao es = Labor and Industries have been accepted 
Tf = ippsy exceeded enota.<-Restricted operations and part-time | by oth branches of the Massachusetts 
& + 4 tries throughout. the State ducin ee nndus- | Legislature on several morkmen’s com- 

Tndiana. -Increaced activity was apparent blirhments that operated on curtailed pensation bills. They are as follows: 
in a number of ra lroad shops throughout the dules with reduced forces ine’uded over-| H. 874 Relative to notification and in-| 
State and several hundred men were recalled factories, c’ay-products plants, gypsum/| vestigation precedent to discontinuance of 
to work; however, employment in many of wood-working plants, farm-machinery | COmpensation of employes injured in indus- | 


the princival industries continued be'ow nor- 
ma!, and part-time schedules obtained in cer 





tain units of the iron and steel industry, ce- Curtatled activities continued in the rail- 
ment, gypsum building-material rubber, elec- road transportation and shop forces. Whole- 
trical, and severa’ miscellaneous establish- sale and retail establishments creameztes 
ments vroduce nants and candy ? nda isc it fac- 
ots. - r 6 iscuit fac- 
Practically all woodworking plants operated | tories continued to onerate with forces slightly 


on part-time schedules with reduced forces 
Faetrly satisfactory schedules were reported in 


awarded road and bridge contracts amount- 
ing tO approximately $1,924,956, which should 
absorb @ portion ef the surplus labor. 


Many people were given temporary employ- | 


was readily filled 








factories, furniture factories, and sheet-metal 


plants 








[Continued on Page 6, Column 1,} 


day of Fe*ruary follov 1g date of issue, re- 
newal certificate to be issued on application 
of underwriter. Chapter 299. 








Compensation Measures 
Rejected in Bay State, 


Boston, Mass., March 23. | 


Adverse reports of the Committee on 


tria' accidents. 

H, 875. To define “incapacity” 

| workmen's compensation law. 

H. 876. To regulate payment of ‘compensa- 
tion to employes partially incapacitated in| 
industrial eccidents | 

H. 877. To regulate payment of compensa- 
to empioyes totally incapacitated in ime 
jal accidents. 


under the | 





| 


tior 
dust: 


| NEW BOOKS 


Classified by Subjects 


Appropriations 
Changes in status: 
|. H. R. 9349. State, Justice, Commerce. and 
Labor Depts., f. yr. 1923. Passed H. Feb. 25, 
| Reptd. to S. Mar. 9. Recommitted Mar. 22, 
Copyrights 





of executive business, and the motion | 
prevailed. 

The Senate proceeded to discuss the 
nomination of Charles A. Jones to be 
Federal attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of North Carolina. Without a rec- 
ord vote the Senate refused to assent 
to the confirmation. 

Various postal nominations were con- 
firmed. 

Upon the motion of Senator McNary, 
the Senate, as in legislative session, re- 
cessed at 5:10 p. m. to noon, March 24. 

H. R. 6402. To further regulate banks, trust 


H f v |e eent eee: and loan assns. Reptd. to 
se . ow . Mar. 23. 

ouse 0 Representatives | H.R. 8991. To require all insurance cos. 
HE House met at noon, March 23. een = ues provisions in District 

' . iO i s 

RepreSentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of | Repta. re a — a 

New York City, rising to a question of | Flood Control 

personal privilege, read an editorial from 


Bills introduced: 

H. R, 10740 Sirovich. To amend and con- 
solidate acts respecting copyright; Patents. 
| District of Columbia 
| Changes in status: 

S. 3222. To authorize connection of water 
mains of District and Md. at points mutually 
agreed upon. Passed S. Feb. 24. Reptd. to 
KH. Mar. 23. 


| Bills introduced: 


the Chicago Tribune criticizing him and H. R. 10750. Buchanan. For survey of 
ae 8 aaee 7 Brazor yer. x. ; - 
said it was actuated by spite in connec- a ieee eee VS Vie eee 


tion with his activities on the floor of 
the House. 

Representative Fishburne (Dem.), of 
Charlottesville, Va., spoke on the great 
men of that State's history. The House 
then began consideration of bills on the 


Forestry 
Bills introduced: 
*S. 4170. Jones. To extend provisions of 
Forest Exchange Act to lands adjacent to natl. 
forests in Wash; Agriculture and Forestry. 
Food and Drugs 
Bills introduced: 


Wednesday calendar, with priority of 8. 4178. Shipstead. Relating to misbranded 
consideration allotted under the rules | ‘04s: Agriculture and Forestry. 

to bills reported out of the Committee | pits introduced: 

on Public Lands. H. R. 10747, Dickstein. To amend Immi- 


gration Act of 1924, as amended, to facilitate 


One bill was disposed of promptly but 
mo Pp Buy reunion of families; Immigration and Naturale 


subsequently after a long delay, with 


ization. 
points of no quorum made, Represent- S. 4177. For increased enforcement of ron- 
ative Evans (Dem.), of Missoula, Mont., tract-labor provisions of immigration law; 
Chairman of the Public Lands Commit- | immigration. indi 
ndians 


tee, in charge of its bills on the cal- 
endar, called attention to what he said 
has beon “a filibuster,” evidently di- 
rected, he said, against the bill (S. 475 
and H. R. 5063) for establishment of the 
Everglades National Park in Florida. 
Mr. Evans said it was evident there 
is considerable opposition to that meas- 
ure and in the interest of expediting 
other legislation, and with the consent 
of the sponsor of that bill, Representa- 
tive Owen (Dem.), of Miami, Fla., he 
arinounced that measure’ will not be 


| Bills introduced: 

S. 4179. Wheeler. Funds for cooperation 
with school board at Poplar. Mont., in com- 
pletion of high school building; to be avail- 
able to Indian children of Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation; Indian Affairs. 

Irrigation 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 10748. Simmons. For liquidating out- 
standing indebtedness of farmers’ irrigation 
district, Nebr.; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 5315. To amend Judicial Code and 
to define and limit jurisdiction of courts sit- 
ting in equity. “Anti-injunction bill.” Ap- 


called up on this calendar Wednes- | proved by President Mar. 23. 
day. The House then proczeded to con- | meits tmanidiicaadh Labor 
si er er Is | ills introduced: 
der other public lanes bills. H. R. 10739. Connery. For payment of pre- 


Several other measures were passed 
and the House at 5:23 p. m. adjourned 
until noon, March 24. 


vailing rate of wages to laborers employed on 
certain public works of U. 8.; Labor. 

| National Defense 

| Bills introduced: | 

| §. 4181. Wheeler. To provide equipment for 
| Hardin Post, No. 8, American Legion, of Mont., 
to be used in conducting military funerals at 
Military 





Custer Battlefield Natl. 
Affairs. 


Cemetery; 


| Patents 
Bills introduced. 


Received by |" H. R. 10741. Strovich. For permanent force 
| to classify patents, etc., in Patent Office; 
Patents. 
Prohibition 


Library of Congress 


Bills introduced: 


| H. R. 10745. Celler (by request). => on 
List supplied daily by the Library Natl, Prohibition Act, act supp emen 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- | _— and postal laws and regulations; Judi- 
eign languages, official documents || ’ public Buildings and Grounds 
and children’s books are excluded. || Bills introduced: 
Library of Congress card number || H. R. 10743. Wilson. To require purchase 


| of domestic supplies for public use and use in 
public works; Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments. 

H. R. 10749. Simmons. To authorize ac- 
ceptance of proposed donation of property in 
| Maxwell. Nebr., for Fedl. bldg. purposes; Pub- 
| lic Buildings,and Grounds. 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

K. R. 8087. Authorizing Secy. of Interior to 

| vacate withdrawals of public lands under 


is at end of last line, 





Evans, Bessie. American Indian dance steps, 
by - and May G. Evans. 104 p., illus. 


N. ¥., A. 8S. Barnes & co., 1931, 32-960 
Fleischer, Nathaniel _ S. Gene Tunney, 
enigma of the ring, illus. (Ring athletic 
library—book no. 6.) 127 p. N. Y., F. Hub-| 
ner & co., 1931. 32-1055 


ee ee, ee one op ch © | reclamation laws, with reservation of rights, 
vol. iv.) 362 p., illus. Lond., Oxford univ. we ane ees ; Passed E. Mar. 33; 2 
press ee 32-979 | to State mee weal for “use Pand “peneft 
Crore. Fee S. Bidaee Fcoepemies. ss of Eastern New Mexico Normal School, 


Passed H. Mar. 23. 


Hattersley, Mrs. Lelia. Bills introduced: 


How to play Culbert- 





Fou, Manve 200 p. N. ¥., Bridge on teas | H. R. 10744. Eaton of Colo. For issuance 
Hotson, Leslie. Shakespeare versus Shallow. | ¢ pees oer — 2 Oo 
374 p. Boston, Little, Brown & co., 1931. ne Deere Ee Railr a: 
31-28328 | Bills introduced: — 
Katz, Jacob. Attaining Jewish manhood, Bar- | r 
- a 3 > H. R. 10746. Colton. For compromise and 
ee adaresaes. 46 p. N. Y., =a >. settlement of indebtedness of railroad cos. to 
Leidecker, Kurt F. Josiah Royce and Indian | U. &.3 Interstate ons Deen CORNER: 
thought. 32 p. N. Y., Kailas press, 1931. Bills introduced: 
32-986 | “H. R. 10742. Wickersham. To amend act 
Monsiouse, Snel. Thea = ae ey to prohibit mfr. or sale of alcoholic liquofs in 
King & son, 1931, — eee . " 39-944 Alaska; Territories. 
Mather, Chas, C. Dramatics technique. 175 
p. Culver, Ind.. Cit'zen press, 1931 32-994 
Natl, industrial conf. bd. Current tax prob- GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
lems in New York state. 146 p., illus. N. 
Y., Natl. industrial conf. board, 1931. o| AND PUBLICATIONS 
Ye 3 y iC m 
Poepe en ste | YN: ¥» Poor's pub.’ pocuments described under this heading 
Porter, Kenneth W. John Jacob Astor, busi- are obtainable at prices stated. exclusive 
iness man. (Harvard studies in business) Of postage. from the Inquiry Division of 
history. 1.) 2 v. Cambridge, Mass.. Har- The United States Daily. The Library 
vard univ. press, 1931. 31-28561 | of Congress card numbers are qiven 
Red cross. U. S. Amer. natl. Red cross.| «in ordering, full title, and not the card 


Rural school nursing; outline for Red cross | 


public health nurses. (Red cross. U. S. numbers. should be given. 








Amer. natl. Red cross, A. R. C. circular, 723.) | Uniform Motor Vehicle Registration Act—Act 
151 p., illus. Wash., D. C., Distributed by| I. Bur. of Public Roads, U. S. Dept. of 
Amer. natl. Red cross, 1931. 32-1053 Agric. Agr. 32-313 
Stock, Hyman. Method of Descartes in natu-| Officio! National Guatd Register, 1931. Mili- 
ral selences (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Columbia tia Bur., U. S. War Dept. Price, $1.25. 
univ.,1931.) 95 p. Jamaica, N. Y., Marion 22-26684 
press, 1931. 32-993 Rept. to President on Cylinder, Crown and 
Tickell, Richard FE. Thomas Tickell and 18tn | Sheet Gless—Rept. No. 33, 2d Ser., U. S. 
century poets (1685-1740) numerous letters | Tariff Comm. Price, 5 cents. 32-26296 
and poems hitherto unpublished, comp, | Rept. to President on Lumber—Rept. No. 32, 
from his family papers. 256 p. Lond., Con-| 2d Ser., U. S. Tariff Comm. Price, 10 cents. 
stable & co., 1931 32-1009 32-26295 


Troelisch, Ernst, Social teaching of Chrictien | Air Commerce Bull.—Vol. 3, No. 18, Mar. 15, 


churches, by .. .: tr. by Olive Wvon. (Hal- 1932. Aeronautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of 
ley Stewart publications, I.) v 2. N. Y¥,, Commerce. (29-26634) 
Macmil'an co., 1921 32-946 

Turner, Laurence B. Wireless: treatise on | 


theory and practice of high-frequency elec- | 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 


tri signalling 528 p., illus. Cambridge, | 
ng.. Univ. press, 1931. 32-950 
Waldock, Arthur J. A. Hamlet, study in criti- AND BOOKS 
cal method. 96 p. Cambridge, Eng., Univ. . 
press, 1931. 32-1011 | Information regarding these publications 


Watson, Wm. Textile design and colour; ele- 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
mentary weaves and figured fabrics. 3d ed.. 


partment in the State given below. 


with anpendices on manufacture of raycn 

(artificial silk) and standard yarns, weaves Md.—List of Certificates of Registration of 
and fabrics. 476 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans. Motor Vehicles issued during Jan., 1932.— 
Green & co., 1931 32-949 Part 2. Annapolis, 1932. 

Wells. Herbert G. New and revised Outline Oreg.—Revorts of Cases decided in Supreme 
of historv; plain history of life and men- Court—Vol. 136, April 14, 1931, to Je. 3, 
kind. 1255 p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., 1931. Bryan Goodenough, reported. Salem, 
Garden City pub. co. 1931. 31-28497 1931. 


White, Laura A. Robt. Barnwell Rhett: father Wash.—Wesh. Reports—Vol. 162, Cases Deter- 


of secession. 264 p. N. Y., Century co., 1931 mined in Supreme Court, Apr. 8, 1931— 
32-959 May 20, 1931, Arthur Remington, Reporter, 
Wier, Albert E., ed. Scribner radio music Olympia, 1931. 
library. 8 v. N. Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1931.| R. I.—23d Ann. Rept. of Bank Comr., showing 
32-975 condition of State. Banking Institutions as 
Woodley, Edward C. Lezends of French Can- of Je. 30, 1930, made to General Assembly 
ada 105 p., illus.. Toronto, T. Nelson & at Jan. Session, 1931. Providence, 1930. 
sons, 1931. 32-1057 | La.—Opinions of Atty. Gen., May 1, 1928, to 
Wright, Philip G. American tariff and orien- Apr. 30, 1930, Percy Saint, Atty. Gen. 
tal trade. 177 p. Chicago, Ill., Pub. for Baton Rouge, 1930. 
Amer. council, Inst. of Pacific relations, by | Okla.—24th Ann. Rept. of Ins. Dept., cal. yr. 
Univ. of Chicago nress, 1931. 32-941 1930. Oklahoma City, 1931. 









with new radio 


tubes! 


You can replace the old 
tubes in most radios with 
a complete set of RCA 
Radiotrons at prices rang- 
ing from $5.10 to $9.20. 
Lowest prices ever offered 
on standard tubes. 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc. 
Harrison, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America 
Subsidiary 
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RAILROADS .. . FINANCE 


‘Commercial Stocks 


Extended Control 
Of Railway Stock Of Wheat Smaller 


| Holdings of Corn and Rye Dur-| 


Wi | ing Week I d, Depdrt- 
Affiliates Sought «<r incround, Der | 
| Commercial stocks of wheat, oats, bar- | 


Commissioner Eastman Says ley and flax in store and afloat at the| 
Exploitation by Holding | Principal markets of the United States) 


on March 19 were smaller than on March 
Companies Contributed to |12, and stocks of corn and rye were larger, 


| according to a cnet et dees ee 
i 23 by the Department of Agriculture. 
Economic Unrest | Stocks of grains, March = a 12, ih 
: | spectively, were reported by the Depart- 
[Continued from Page 1.] |ment as follows (bushels) : 
exceed their combined valuation, the lack | en Wheat, 215,677,000 and 218,786,000; corn, 
of a consolidated plan. and some minor | 99 450,000 and 21,680,000; oats, 17,336,000) 
matters. The first obstacle was chiefly | anq 17,106,000; rye, 10,008,000 and 9,958,- | 
the cause of failure of consolidation since 000; barley, 4,252,000 and 4,434,000; and 
the Commission has not yet completed its| qx 497,000 and 498,000. Stocks one year 
valuation program. This provision would | ago were: Wheat, 213,430,000; corn, 22,- | 
be eliminated if the Congress adopts the | 496 900; oats, 20,154,000; rye, 13,470,000; 
ror > *. ae relative to repeal of sec- barley 10,578,000, and flax, LAO. hi 
ion 15a, he said. | 12,946, ushels o. anadia 
He further disagreed with Judge Heiser- aan were in store in bond 4n- United | 
man that the only way that roads can | states markets on March 19, as compared | 
now consolidate is to do so under State to 13,349,000 bushels in the previous week | 
laws and jthen come to the Commission | ang 15,045,000 a year ago. United States | 


under paragraph 18 of section 1 of the! wheat in store in bond in Canadian mar- + 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS 


OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as governmental sources. The actual week for 
all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a@ comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 
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act to acquire and operate the unified | pets aggregated 27,569,000 ushels on | 
properties. He said that this section of | March 19, as compared to 27,550,000 bush- | 
the law has been confined by the Com-|ejs in the previous week and 5,011,000 a 
mission to the unification of properties | year ago. 
already in the same system, and not to sashes tiehcapieiallianahicnaibitataens 
separate or competing ogre a zi hi a 
not the intent of Congress, sai r. East- | R ] b ¢ 
man, that the carriers should work their egu ation y ities 
consolidation i, under ——w 18 
of section 1 but under section 5. f M T 
He said that he had been studying QO otor ransport 
holding companies for 25 — aoe was i" 
of the firm opinion that combinations can | T l I A k d 
be effected through the medium of such ermina S S S e€ 
companies to all intent and purpose the | 
same as by actual consolidation, merger ———————— 
or lease. ‘: 
The principal reasons for these noid- | Federal Control Over Rates 
ing companies, he continued, is to facili- | 
tate union of certain properties under a) And Safety Rules nn C 
common control, escape public supervision | ° ¢ > 
which’ would be necessary in the event of | Advised at Hearing e 
a regular consolidation or acquisition of | By Senate Group | 
control, escape public — * a | 
of securities, and to reduce e invest- : . 
ment necessary to retain control of cer-| Control by cities of motor carrier ter- 
tain properties by pyramiding and un- minals and routes within their borders 
loading the remainder on the public. |should be permitted under any program 
Mr. Eastman referred to the “admis- | for Federal regulation of interstate car- 
sion” of Herbert Fitzpatrick, of the C. & O.,|riers, it was declared before the Senate | 
that the Van Sweringen holding compa- | Interstate Commerce Committee March 23 
nies had acquired control of that road,|by Maj. Gen. M. M. Patrick, chairman of | 
the Pere Marquette, the Erie, the Nickel|the District of Columbia Public we 
Plate, and the Missouri Pacific, but that | Commission. - ‘ 
these companies were operated as separate An amendment to the bill (S. 2793) for | 
entities. The Commissioner said that it| regulation of motor buses and trucks was 
was not necessary that the roads be op- proposed by General Patrick as follows: 
erated as one to make them subject to a| “Provided, that nothing in this act shall | 
common control. |be held to deny or abridge the rights of | 
Despite Mr. Fitzpatrick’s assertion that | municipalities and the District of Colum- | 
the roads in question could not have in-| bia to prescribe by reasonable regulation | 
terlocking directorates except upon the| within their borders the routes, stopping | 
express permission of the Interstate Com-| places and terminals of motor carriers 
merce Commission, Mr. Eastman said that subject to the provisions of the act.” 
such interlocking directorates also were | Power of Commission 
not necessary to a common control. In| 
this connection he pointed to the fact that 
J.J. Bernet, present president of the C. 
& O., had held similar office with a large 
number of Van Sweringen roads, being 
shifted from post to post at the pleasure 
of the common control. 
He said that the bill now under con- 
sideration by the Committee is intended 
to bring the entire subject of railroad 
consolidation under effective public con- 
trol, which control is now lacking by rea- 
son of the activities of holding companies 
in circumventing the purpose of Con- 
gress. 
Mr. Eastman cited the Northern Se- 
curities case as ground for his contention 
that Congress has the power to prevent 
any interference whatsoever, direct or in- 
direct, with the operation of interstate 
commerce. It is not a proposed control, 
as has been contended, of the ownership 
of stock in railroads, said Mr. Eastman, 
but a control of the utilization of such 
ownership to interfere with interstate 
commerce, or the possibility of such uti- 
lization. 
Relative to divestment of stock owner- 
ship by the holding companies in event 
the Commission finds such divestment in 
the public interest, said Mr. Eastman, the 
method to be followed would be, in his 
opinion, similar to Clayton Act proceed- 
ings. The company would be given a cer- 


tain reasonable time within which to di-| 


vest itself of the stock in question, or if 
market conditions were not right, as in 
the present day, such stock could be 
trusteed until a more favorable time. 

Mr. Eastman will appear before the 
Committee March 24. 


Employment in Some Lines 
Shows Progress in Month 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


reduced. Employment in all branches of the 
automobile industry remained below normal. 

Normal operating schedules were main- 
tained in the meat-packing plants, flour mills, 
soap, glove, and basket factories. A decrease 
in activities and employment in the wagon 
coal mines was noted on account of the bad 
condition of the roads, while the railroad 
mines showed a slight increase. 

Except for the erection of several Federal 
buildings throughout the State, building was 
far below normal. Federal work on the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers continued to em- 
ploy many men. 

Many of the idle workers were employed 
during February harvesting ice and cleaning 
snow from the highways, railroad tracks, and 
streets in certain sections of the State. Un- 
employment relief programs inaugurated in 
most of the cities provided part-time employ- 
ment to a large number of people. The sup- 
ply of labor in all sections embraced all classes 
of help, atone te SP 


Kansas.—Industrial employment conditions 
were reported as fairly satisfactory through- 
out February. Several sections reported the 
reopening of industrial plants, employing a 
minimum of forces. Plants producing build- 
ing materials maintained fair operating levels, 
especially those manufacturing mill products. 
State highway construction and maintenance 
work to cost approximately $400,000 employed 
a considerable number of workers. Meat- 
packing plants reported some curtailment of 
forces. Bituminous coal, lead, and zinc min- 
ing activities remained curtailed, with mini- 
mum forces engaged. There was little demand 
for farm labor. 

+ + + 


Kentucky.—Little change occurred in the 
industrial-employment situation during Febru- 
ary; however, some improvement was noted 
in the iron, steel, brass and lead-pipe indus- 
tries. Tobacco-manufacturing and rehandling 
plants and cigar and cigarette factories oper- 
ated on full-time schedules. 

The majority of the coal mines worked on 
part-time schedules with normal forces en- 
gaged; however, a large surplus of miners 
prevailed. State highway projects under way 
inchided 474 miles of road and bridge con- 
struction at a cost of $3,998.000, affording em- 
ployment to about 4.680 workers. 

A considerable, reduction was noted im rail« 
road transportation, maintenance-of-way, and 
shop forces. There was sufficient farm help 
to meet all requirements. 

-~ + + 

Louisiana.—The surplus of labor existing 
during February was largely due to unsea- 
sonal weather conditions throughout the 
State. The major industries were in opera- 
tion, with no further curtailment of operat- 
ing schedules reported. A slight improvement 
Was noted in the lumber industry. The fish. 
oyster, shrimp, and allied establishments 
maintained satisfactory activities, with close 
to normal forces engaged. Transportation 
lines, paper and printing establishments, and 
oil plants reported usual forces engaged. 
Meat-packing houses and food-products con 
cerns operated full time. No large building 
programs were under way. Highway con- 
struction declined in volume but furnished 
employment to et Se Sat Se 3,000 men. 


Maine.—Considerable unemployment pre- 


vailed throughout the State at the close of| level in the shipbuilding yards. 
schedules obtained 


February and part-time 
in the majority of the industries. 
upward trend wes registered 


in the shoe- 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|cannot conveniently regulate the routing 
/and terminals of buses in municipalities,” 
|W. A. Roberts, special assistant corpora- 
tion counsel for the District of Columbia 
Commission, told the Committee. | 

Strict Federal regulation of motor 
| trucks, including contro! of rate structure 
and establishment of safety rules, was 
advocated by John R. Bingaman, of Phil- | 
adelphia, president of the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association. . 

Mr. Bingaman urged strict regulation, 
jhe said, to assist the States trying to 
regulate trucks. Competitive conditions 
|}among trucks today are what they were 
|among the railroads before the rail lines 
came under control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, he testified. He de- 
scribed “the situation as “demoralized.” 


Need of Stabilization | 


| Declaring that “you have got to stabi- | 
lize the entire structure of transportation,” | 
and that “you can’t think of doing away 
with the railroads,’ Mr. Bingaman as- | 
serted that “the rate structure must be) 
regulated the same as other features of | 
regulation.” He urged the Committee to} 
\“save the motor truck operator against | 
his own desire, and the public, too. The 
railroads didn’t want regulation years | 
ago,” he said. “They wouldn’t do without | 
it today.” 

| Calling attention to “hazards on the 
highway,” the witness asserted that “the | 
|safety features are the most important 
part of the entire bil.” He maintained 
that the size, weight and length of trucks 
|should be stipulated. In regard to cer-) 
| tificates of convenience and necessity, he 
advised that carriers be required first to 
secure certificates within their own State 
|before applying to the Interstate Com- 
{merce Commission for certificates for in- 
| terstate operation. 

Mr. Bingaman told the Committee that 
it is not the trucks that are “doing the 
chiseling” in regard to rates, but that 
the “large manufacturers are chiseling the 
motor trucks.” 





| 
| bers of these workers were recalled, the ma- 
jority of these factories reporting full-time 
schedules. 

No material change was noted in the woolen 
|}and worsted mills and many of these plants 
were inactive. Activity and employment in 
the cotton-textile industry was well sustained. 
| Production schedules and employment in the 
|}pulp and paper mills receded somewhat from 
| the level of the preceding month. 

Curtailed schedules continued generally in 
|plants producing machinery, foundry products, 
furniture, lumber, granite, canned goods, hard- 
ware, and wooden novelties. The shipyards 
and machine shops were Jess active. The 
small volume of building was insufficient to 
| absorb the large number of these idle crafts- | 





Approximately 3,500 men were employed in 
| the various woods activities; however, many 
| of them will be released during the next 30) 
days. Funds raised by employment commit- 
tees in the larger communities of the State 
created employment for many workers and! 
|Mmany jobs should be available in March as a} 
result of the activities of these committees. 
|. Contracts recently let for highways and 
| bridge construction totaled over $585,730 in| 
| Value, work to be started as soon as weather | 
permits. The labor supply throughout the 
| State continued greatly in excess of the de- 


mand. 
++ + 

Massachusetts.—Although 

and workshops continued to operate on 
|8reatly reduced schedules, quite a number 
| Were optimistic regarding the outlook for in- 
dustrial activity in the near future. The | 
| Majority of the shoe factories were busy 
| throughout the month and many operated at 
| Capacity. 
Increased production in several leather tan- 
;neries more than offset the decrease reported 
| in a few others. Activity and employment in 
| the cotton and woolen industries increased 
; somewhat, but a slackening occurred in the 
worsted-goods industry. Several bleaching, 
d¥eing, finishing, and print-cloth plants em- 
ployed additional help. 

A number of knit-goods mills and factories 
| producing silk and rayon operated on fairly 
satisfactory schedules. The jewelry factories 
were not very active, due to seasonal influ- 
ences, and very little change was expected 
before April 1. Operations in the furniture 
factories were generally curtailed, although 
several expect some improvement in the suc- 
ceeding 30 days. . 
| There was some increase in activity in a 
number of foundries, machine shops, and tool 
plants. A number of establishments produc- 
ing supplies for the automobile industry an- 
ticipate an improvement in operations in the 
|mear future. Several paper mills reported an 
increase in production, while others expect to 
| be more active in March. 





many factories 





Operations continued subnormal in many | 
plants producing rubber goods, granite, elec- 
trical equipment, confectionery, and in the 
| printing, publishing, and bookbinding estab- 


; vanced as it is today. 





lishments. Employment remained at a high 
A slight sea- 
sonal increese in activity occurred in the fish- 


A marked | ing industry. 


Although some improvement in employment | 
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@ DAILY AVERAGE NUMBER 


System of Air Mail 
Awards Is Defended 


Favoritism and Discrimination 
Denied by Postmaster General 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
Mead (Dem.), of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman 
of the Committee, providing that all ex- 
tension air mail contracts be canceled and 
reopened to competitive bidding. 
Chairman Mead said he feels the Com- 


mittee “is morally bound to create a policy 
which will reduce to a minimum com- 
plaints against awards of contracts.” He 
asked the Postmaster General to cooper- 
ate in drafting a bill which would meet 
and overcome criticism and work for the 
good of commercial aviation. 

Defending the Department’s policy, Mr. 
Brown pointed out that award of every 


| contract had been approved by the Comp- 


troller General, and said that, if it were 
not for the feature of air mail law pro- 
viding for granting extensions to lines al- 
ready holding contracts, the air mail sys- 
tem of the United States would not be 
nearly as well developed or as far ad- 
If all extension 
contracts were canceled and thrown open 
for rebidding, he said, much of what has 
been accomplished in the last three years 
would be destroyed. 

“If contracts were rebid, small operators 
would in many cases get awards for short 
lines, because they would underbid experi- 
enced operators,” he explained. “Then 
large operators, to unify their systems, 
would buy out small contract holders. 
When these contracts expired,*the large 


| concerns would tell us they couldn't oper- 


ate at the low rate originally awarded to 
the small operator. Then we'd be right 
back where we started.” 


Answering Mr. Mead’s charge that small 


| operators complained they have been shut 
|} out in bidding, Mr. Brown said: 


“The Department has never told any- 





these workers were idle. A large surplus of 


practically all classes of workers prevailed at | 


the close of the month. Building showed a 
tendency to decrease, although the volume of 
work under way gave employment to many 
men. 

The harvesting of ice and the removal of 


}snow absorbed many workers temporarily. 


There was a decrease in employment on State 
highway construction due to several projects 
nearing completion. Municipal programs were 
curtailed in many places, but the activities 
of relief committees assisted many workers in 


| obtaining temporary forms of employment. 


Curtailed schedules obtained in the main- 
tenance-of-way departments and shops of the 
steam railroads; however, more shop hands 
were engaged compared with January. The 
seasonal surplus of farm help increased 


| slightly. 


Manufacturing establishments, and large num-/|was reported in the needle trades, many of | 


(Survey of conditions in other States 
will be published in full text in the 
issue of March 25.) 
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CALL MONEY RATES ® 


these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
a base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 
except where otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this period 
is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is 
calculated as a percentage of this average. Thus, when the item for 
any particular week is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; if the value is 
less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 
plotted for the week ended March 19 where available. (Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 
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| one not to bid. No one would pay any 
| attention to us if we did.” 

| The Watres Act as it stands today is a 
| good law, the Postmaster General de- 
| clared, pointing out that aviation is at 


present too immature to warrant drastic | 


| changes in the law. 


| “The time will come when every operator 
| of an air line will have to get a certificate 
‘of public interest and necessity before 
he can operate,” he stated. “By that 
time all subsidies will have been wiped 
out entirely, and the public will support 
the air lines; and the Department will pay 
only what it is werth to carry air mail.” 
Mr. Mead cited testimony recently pre- 


| they could give faster and better service 
for less money if they had an air mail 
contract. The Postmaster General then 
told of work to develop a plane of high 
| flying speed and low landing speed, and 
|said that the planes of the midwestern 
| Operators were all fast planes. 
Safeguards for Passengers 

| “As long as I am in the Post Office De- 
| partment,” Mr. Brown declared, “no sin- 
| gle-motor fast-landing plane will be au- 
| thorized to carry a single passenger. I 





| have too much regard for the safety of | 


|my fellow citizens to ask them to fly in 
| planes I wouldn’t fly in myself.” 

| Commenting on the proposal of the 
| Cord Corporation to carry all air mail for 
50 per cent less than the Government now 
pays, Mr. Brown said: 

“The plan of operating with 50 per cent 
| Saving is ridiculous—too ridiculous to talk 
|about. Present large operators, with pres- 
jent appropriations, are having a hard 
| time keeping their heads above water.” 

Although he would be “very sorry” to 
| See any one concern get control of all air 

mail business or of any two or all three 
|of the great transcontinental lines, Mr. 
| Brown said, he did not believe it “worth 
| While in the long run to encourage small 
concerns with little money who have the 
flying bug.” 

| “In my opinion there is no sound eco- 
;nomic principle in allowing small op- 


. |erators to serve in the air transportation 


business,” he declared. 

_ Interpretation of Watres Act 
_ Pointing out that he has received crit- 
icism that the Watres Act is being in- 
terpreted as it stood originally without 
amendment, Mr. Mead said the act should 
|be considered in its entirety. He de- 
|clared the act will have to be changed 
legislatively unless it is interpreted as 
\oa instrument to prevent creation of mo- 
|nopoly.in the air mail industry. 
| Br. Brown discussed the possibility of 
| creating new routes, one of which would 
|be a transcontinental path in addition to 
| the three already followed. The proposed 
| new transcontinental route would continue 
a present route that stops at Bismarck, N. 
|Dak., proceeding to Seattle and Spokane, 
Wash., to complete the cross-continent 
jump. 
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Southern Pacific Denied Lower Rates 
To Meet Competition of Panama Routes 


| Plans of the Southern Pacific Company commissions of Arizona, New Mexico and 


|to offset the competition of steamship 


| lines operating through the Panama Canal 
for transcontinental business by a reduc- 
| tion in freight rates via its “Sunset-Gulf” 
|route from San Francisco to Houston and 
| Galveston by rail and thence by steam- 
ship to New York were denied approval by | 
|the Interstate Commerce Commission | 

March 23. (Fourth Section Applications 
Nos. 13638 and 13639.) 

At the. present time the intercoastal 
| steamship lines enjoy a favorable differ- 
ential under the Southern Pacific’s trans- 
continental route, and it was the intention 
of the railroad company to reduce this | 
differential. The Commission denied the | 
Southern Pacific’s applications on the 
ground that the rates it proposed would 
not be “reasonably compensatory.” 

“Such rates as we would feel justified 
in approving as compensatory,” said the 
Commission, “would be much too high 
to attract any substantial volume of this 
|traffic to the Sunset-Gulf route. Even 
as to the few items on which the level 
|of the proposed rates might possibly be 
approved, the volume of the _ business 
would not be consequential and a slight | 
reduction in the rates through the canal | 
would either eliminate the competition 
of the Sunset-Gulf route or require appli- 
|cants to reduce their rates still further.” 


commercial interests of Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Nevada, Utah and Idaho, in addi- 
tion to representatives of southern Cali- 
|fornia ports and certain industries there 
located. 

It had been contended, according to the 
Commission’s order, that the establish- 
{ment of the proposed reduced rates to and 
|from the California ports would result 
‘in undue prejudice against the interme- 
diate territory and undue preference of 
those ports. 

Commissioner Charles D. Mahaffie 
wrote the~only dissenting opinion. He 
declared that the Panama Canal lines had 
taken almost all of the transcontinental 
|traffic away from the route, which had 
|been formed for transcontinental business 
solely. He held that the road should be 
given a chance to meet this competition. 

The Commission's action was a reversal 
of Examiner William A. Disque, who had 
recommended approval of the plan. 


‘Testimony of J. J. Pelley 
On Control of Railways 


J. J. Pelley, president of the New York, 
| New Haven & Hartford Railroad, appeared 


The applications were opposed by the 4S a witness March 16 before the House 
| United States Shipping Board, the State | Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
| oeeeeeesers ——————-—— | mittee at a hearing on a bill (H. R. 9059) 


sti : | which proposes to place control of rail- 
| Profits Made in Transfer d holding companies in the Interstate 


| roa 
| Of Utilities Are Described Pelley | ex~ 


Commerce Commission. Mr. 
| | plained that he has taken no aoe oo 
| i | for or against the bill but appeared solely 
| creation eee pat eegel ood of ak] to correct statements made by a — 
| $5,000,000, b b t charges; is| Witness regarding his company. In e 
hom nent? — ‘That, Pe ~ ee report of his testimony published in the 
| @. AGS on She anes mane ynder the same | issue of March 17 the nadine stated: in- 
contract by National Electric Power Company | correctly that the “president of the New 
| to Middle West Utilities Company, Nationa | i = 
Electric Power Company recorded & profit of | Haven opposes I. C. C. regulation of hold 
| $3,214,235.54? Is that right? A. Yes, sir. |}ing companies. 
|} Q. It is stated in the report in the Middle | 


Utili Cc , is it it, that al- . e . 
aa ‘the wanasction between, Maiddle, West Applications Received 
| By Radio Commission 


Utilities Comeney. National Electric Power 
Applications made public March 23 by 





Company, took the form of a purchase and 
sale, there was in effect an exchange of se-| 
}curities by the two companies, is that right? | 
| A. That is right. . ‘ | 
Q. Each of the companies, however, report- i ommission follow: 
ing a profit in connection with the exchange? the Federal Radio © 
lA. Yes, sir. | Western ar Mapress, Bee pew t 
Q. Now, you have said that in this transac-| cemses for aircra on 906, 072.5, 3.- 
tion, or as a result of the transaction in| ge a 3,088, 5,510, 5,540, 5,672.5, 5,692.5 
| December, 1927, and January, 1928, National Ros w 
Electric Power Company received from Mid- Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev., 
dle West Utilities Company 248,788 shares of| construction permit for new station, 2.- 
|/eommon stock of New England Public Service| 906, 3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, 5,510, 5,540, 
| Company; what per cent of the New England) 672.5, 5,692.5 ke., 5 W.; aeronautical service. 
| Public Service Company stock did this num- The Sparks-Withington Co.. Jackson, 
ber of shares represent? A. Over 86 per cent. Mich., new ean xt wl = S pane 
; in 2,750-2,850, 2,000-21,000, 2,100-2, KC., @ 
Pubitcation of excerpts from tran- a Candin’ 43:000-46,000. 48,500-50,300. 60.- 
script of testimony twill be continued 000-8C,000 kc., 100 w.; sound transmission in 
| in the issue of March 25. | connection with visual broadcasting. 
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| ported in the last bulletin. 
fruit was extensively damaged in the south- 


other intermountain States, and certain | 


Inc., eight new li- | 
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Crops Damaged . 
By Storm in Four 
Southern States 


‘Winter Wheat and Oats In- 
jured in Some Sections 
By Cold, Says Weather 


Bureau 


Thunderstorms and destructive local 
windsterms in the States of Alabama, 
Kentucky, Georgia and Tennessee fol- 
lowed the change to warmer weather in 
jthe Southern States during the week 
|ended March 23, the Weather Bureau 


States in its weekly weather and crop bul- 
letin. 


Winter wheat and oats were injured in 
some sections by the recent freezing 


weather, which also damaged extensively 
the early fruit blooms in the South, ac- 
|cording to the Bureau. 

“Pastures were considerably set back in 
;many eastern sections and condition is 
poor in others,” it was said. 

The bulletin follows in full text: 
Local Precipitation 


Early in the week there was 4 reaction to 
much warmer weather, especially in the 
Southern States. Precipitation was rather 
local in character. except for frequent rains 
}@nd snows in the far Northwest, until near 
the close of the week, when a disturbance 
|Of marked energy moved rapidly from the 
Southwest to the eastern Lake region an 
|Middle Atlantic States. It was attended by 
precipitation in practically all sections east 
of the Rocky Mountains, with many thunder- 
storms, and destructive local windstorms in 
| Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, and Kentucky. 
| Heavy snow fell in north-central districts and 
| Over much of the Lake region. 

In marked contrast to last week, above- 
normal temperatures prevailed rather gener- 
jally in the uth, and it was also somewhat 
warmer than normal from the Rocky Moun- 
tains westward. Subnormal temperatures 
;continued from Virginia, and the Ohio and 
lower Missouri valleys northward, with the 
greatest minus departures in the interior of 
New England and northern New York; the 
temperature at Canton, N. Y., averaged 13 
| degrees below normal. East of the Mississippi 
River, freezing weather did not extend farther 
| south than North Carolina, the northern por- 
tions of Tennessee and Arkansas, and west- 
central Texas. Zero temperatures were con- 
fined to a few localities in the Northeast and 
west of the upper Lake region. The lowest 
reported was 2 degrees below zero at Devils 
Lake, N;» Dak., and Canton, N. Y. 

Precipitation was generous to heavy in most 
| Sections from the Mississippi Valley eastward, 
; and also in the extreme lower Missouri Val- 
ley, with many stations reporting an inch 
or more for the week. It was light in the 
Southwest and Northwest, but heavy in most 
sections of the north Pacific area, extending 
| eastward to the Rocky Mountains. 

Crops Revived in South 

The reaction to warmer weather 
Southern States, where a damaging freeze 
was experienced last week, was especially 
favorable in reviving truck crops that were 
not killed, and permitting replanting of the 
tender varieties that were destroyed. In ad- 
dition to being warm, much of the week had 
fair weather and field work was active, with 
corn planting resumed in the Southeast, and 
farther west extending to the southern por- 
| tions of Arkansas and Oklahoma. In Texas 
cotton planting has been delayed. 

In the northern part of the eastern half 
of the country, unfavorable weather for out- 
| Side operations continued. In this area the 
| week was mostly cold, with considerable pre- 





in the 





| cipitation, and heavy snows in many north- 


ern districts. In the northern and north- 
western Great Plains, and rather generally 
in Rocky Mountain sections, the weather was 
| decidedly more favorable than in recent weeks, 
| especially for livestock. Precipitation in many 
localities benefited the range, particularly 
in the far Northwest, with more or less graz- 
ing affording some relief in the matter of 
feed shortage. The top soil in the north- 
western area, where it has persisted dry, is 
fairly well supplied with moisture from melt- 


| ing snows, but water in the subsoil remains 


deficient. 
Replanting of Gardens 


Late reports on the freeze of last week have 
not materially changed the situation as re- 
Early blooming 


ern half of the country, with early gardens 
and tender truck crops mostly killed, but 
most hardy truck and late blooming fruit 
largely escaped. The replanting of truck and 
gardens is active. 

While late reports indicate that Winter 
wheat was set back by the recent freezes, 
| there is still considerable uncertainty as to 
the amount of actual damage. In the rast- 
ern and southern parts of the Ohio Valley 
harm to wheat is apparently confined to local 
areas or to the most advanced fields; else- 
| where in this section some injury is indie 
cated, but growing weather is needed to de- 
termine the extent. In central and west- 
ern parts of the Winter Wheat Belt the crop 
|is brown and has been set back, but it is 
|not believed seriously injured in Kansas, ex- 
cept in the western third where much was 
|frozen down and soil blowing was harmful. 
In the Southwest wheat was set back, with 
some injury in Oklahoma, but condition is 
still fair to good. 
| Winter oats were injured on the Southeast, 
while in the south-central portion of the 
|country, where Spring oats were killed, re- 
| Planting made rapid advance. 


Winter Grains in West 


In the more western States Winter grains 
are apparently in_ satisfactory condition, 
while Spring oats and wheat are being sown 
in Washington where plowing has begun in 
drier sections. 

Pastures were considerably set back in many 
eastern sections and condition is poor in 
others. In some North-Central States the 
shortage of feed is still serious, with livestock 
thin. In most of the central and northern 
Rocky Mountain areas stock are still being 
fed, although in parts additional moisture was 
very helpful to the range. Range and stock 
are largely satisfactory in the Southwest; 
moisture improved range conditions in parts 
of the Great Basin, but checked improve- 
ment of stock in other districts. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and extending eastward into 
Idaho, moisture and moderate temperatures 
were beneficial in starting range grass, thus 
helping to relieve the feed shortage. 
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Serving 2700 cities and towns 
from Maine to Florida 
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During the “bad years” 
operating subsidiaries of 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY . 
continued to forge ahead. 


Customers increased; they 
used more electricity—more 
gas—and bought more 
labor-saving appliances than 
ever before. 
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Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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‘ Argument Heard: Glass Banking Bill Opposed 


On Oklahoma Oil 





Proration Statute Enactment Would Cause Many Banks to Leave 





Supreme Court Hears Attack 
And Defense of Validity 


Of State Law on Curtail- 


ment of Production 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


the industry in the executive officers of 
the producing and transporting branches 
thereof, which are in turn affiliated with 
interests wholly outside 


major refining 
Oklahoma.” 


In defense of the statute and orders en- 
tered thereunder, W. P. Z. German and 
John H. Miley, special a the 

ion Commission 0 ahoma, 
spent. had| serve banks should not extend credit to 

“painted a picture far from the facts of | member banks to carry investment securi- 
the case,” and declared that the purpose 
and operation of the Oklahoma law is de- 
signed, first, to prevent waste, and, sec- 
ond, to protect the correlative rights of | 
_producers in a common pool where full 
production is not possible without waste 
of the available supply of the natural re- | 


asserted that opposing counsel 


source. 


to its actual value. 


hat the term “waste” shall include “eco- 
nomic waste, underground waste, surface | 
waste and waste incident to the produc-| ject to publicity for security holdings of 
tion of crude oil or petroleum in excess| bank affiliates as “against the best inter- 


of the transportation or marketing fa-| ests of the affiliates and derogatory to 


cilities or reasonable market demands.” 
Formula for Curtailment 


In section 4 it is proposed that when- amount a national bank can loan on in- 
ever full production from any common | vestment securities, Mr. Pope said, might 
source of supply “can only be obtained) require investment 
under conditions constituting waste, as| loans on 10 days’ notice, an@ might cause 
herein defined, then any person, firm or| bankruptcy of investment banks, indus- 


by banks should be discontinued. 
The witness took up a number of 
sections of the bill in detail. 


would mean in many instances 
purely business corporations would be 


He mentioned 


|it would be a bank affiliate under 
terms of the bill. 

The means included in the bill to 
force the provision in section 3 that 


to injure the country. 


|\‘Gambling’ by Banks 
Not Forbidden 


“The provisions of the bill,” 
Glass said, 


. 





not opposed by Mr. Pope, but he did 


the investment market.” 
Section 8 of the bill, which limits 


bankers to pay 


corporation having the right to drill into | trial concerns, and individuals. 


and produce oil from any such common | 





He objected to the definition of “affii- 
| ate” as too broad, and declared rare 
a 


amined by the Federal Reserve System. 

the Bethlehem Steel 
Company as having taken over some 
| small banks to save them, and declared 


ties, Mr. Pope said, are so deflationary as 


Senator 
“do not prevent a national 
The provisions of the statute were €X-| bank from ‘gambling its head off,’ but it 
plained to the court by Mr. Glasser. Sec-| qoes seek to prevent them from coming 
tion 2, he said, which is conceded to be) to the Federal reserve bank to recoup their 
invalid, prohibits the taking of oil at a) resources 
time when there is not a market demand | activities.” 
therefor at the well at a price equivalent 


to continue. and enlarge such 
The provisions in section 6 and sections 


Section 3 declares! 97 and 28 of the bill for reports by bank- 
ing affiliates, and their examination, were 


The 1 per cent penalty rate in section 


Reserve System, Committee Hears 


(Continued from Page 2.) 
ent” banks, and that “loans for others” | 


obligations. In the coming years the vol- 
ume of such Federal financing is bound | 
the| to be heavy. | 

The proposed bill would seriously inter- | 
| fere with such Treasury financing by 
checking the ready marketing of United 
States issues. In section 11 the proposed 
bill places a penalty on the holding of 
such securities by member banks which 


ex- 


States bonds. 


Member banks: We, as bankers, fully 


the realize that our business is quasi-public 

in nature and therefore Government su- 
en- pervision is necessary. For this reason, 
re- 


Congress in the past has developed the| 
National Bank Act and the Federal Re- 
serve Act with its numerous amendments, 
but all this legislation has accepted the 
fundamental principle that final respon- 
| sibility for bank management and bank 
| policy rests with the individual banker 
| himself. 

| The proposed bill transfers some of this | 


at Washington. We are of the opinion 
that such banking powers were not in- 
tended, under the Federal Reserve Act, 
to be conferred on the Federal Reserve 
Board, but that the Board was intended 
to be an organization to exercise su- 
pervisory powers and not to control bank- 
ing operations. 

Securities market: There have been 
four outstanding national movements in- 
augurated by a nonpartisan movement | 
which were intended to arrest the prog- 


ob- 


|conditions. We refer to the organization 
|of the National Credit Corporation and 
the Citizens Reconstruction Organization 
Also the passage by Congress of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation bill and 
the Glass-Steagall bill. We are fearful 
that the proposed bill will, to a large ex- 
|tent, nullify these efforts by causing a 
further liquidation of securities which 


the 


off 


Secretary Mills 


f Kistate Taxes|Insurance Representative Opposes Bill and 
0 ~ Denies That Any Emergency Need Exists 


Revised Rates Should Yield 


$20,000,000 in 1933) 
And $135,000,000 


Following Year, He Says 


[Continued from Page 2.] | 


does make adequate allowance 


the fiscal year 1932-33 will not only affect 
collections in the fiscal year 1933-34 but 
will be reflected in collections even beyond 


responsibility to the Federal Reserve Board nection with the revenue bill now pending 

before the House 
| adequate revenue for the fiscal year 1933, 
|is that increased estate tax rates cannot 
| be made effective in time to have any 
| real influence on 1933 revenue.” 


the fight began. 
ress of extreme deflation and to stabilize | Will be able t 
| we reach it tomorrow. 
}ment to exempt certain articles, for the 
| purpose of inducing members to change 
their attitude, is creating more resentment 
than 
sales tax simply say that they are not for 
sale and that these amendments do not) 
affect the vicious principle of the sales 
tax, the object of which, as was recently 


; that year. 


“The important fact to be noted in con- 


and intended to furnish 


Mr. Rankin Comments 


Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 


| Tupelo, Miss., made this statement orally: 
“The opponents of the sales tax pro-| 
| vision of the revenue bill are stronger to- 
day than we have been at any time since 


I feel confident that we 
o strike it from the bill when 
The Crisp amend- 


support. Members opposing the 





System of Home Loan Banks 
At Hearing as Deflationary) Sybwits Estimate | Criticized as Unsound Proposal 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


tee, said one of the main pufposes of 


in | the bill is to stimulate construction. 


Mr. Resenbaum said the country “was 


}overbuilt” more than three years before | Smith 


the 1929 stock market crash. 


Mr. Stires said the purpose of the bill 


is not to encourage unwise or speculative 


| the last six months of the calendar year | puilding, but to aid individuals in building 
1932, as well as the first six months of| their own homes. 
are the most important buyers of United|the calendar year 1933. 


system many banks which would be pro- 


source of supply may take therefrom only/11 on 15-day advances by reserve banks 
such proportion of all crude oil and petro-| was described as “highly deflationary and 
leum that may be produced therefrom, | undesirable by reason of the necessities of 


without waste, as the production of the| Government finance. 


* © 


well 


tion of such common source of supply.” | 
Provisions for determining the potential | would push the interest rate on Govern- 
capacity of wells, the market demand for | ment issues up possibly half a point. 

oil, and for enforcing the statute are also 
incorporated in the law. Under these pro-| reserves, in Mr. Pope’s opinion, would 


visions, the Corporation Commission has} counteract the “adequate currency” fea- | 


It would depreciate 


* bears to the total produc-/|the value of every Government security.” 


He estimated, when questioned, that it 


Section 13 of the bill, relating to bank 


‘issued its so-called proration orders, the | tures of the Glass-Steagall bill, and would 


court was told. 


‘have the equivalent effect of a gold ex- 


Mr. Glasser maintained that section 2,) port of over $100,000,000 each for five 


though concededly invalid, ‘is the key-! 


stone of the entire statute and is insep- 


arable from its other provisions.” 


fixing plan.” The term “market demand,”| was described by the Pope as “discrimi- 
contended Mr. Glasser, has been inter-/natory against national banks ang highly 
preted to mean “demand at a satisfac- 
“st fs upon this provision | 


” 


tory price.” 


that the statute. has so been enforced, 


he said. 
Tells of Arrangements 


The orders of the Commission issued 
it was alleged, were 
entered as the result of arrangements 
of the 
These arrangements 
were made, he said, as the result of the 
effect “of the lengthening shadow of over- | 
The co- 
operating oil producers, it was stated, 
appointed an umpire who was approved 
by the Commission, though paid by the 


under the statute, 


agreed upon by an association 
larger oil producers. 


production on the price of oil.” 


He de- 
scribed section 3 as the “indirect price- 


le 


years, particularly untimely now as it is 
highly deflationary.” 


Section 15 of the bill, restricting pur- 
hase, sale and underwriting of securities, 


would decrease their market value at a 
time when the owners are not able to 
stand further losses. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion seeks to enable banks to carry invest- 
ments which are sound but temporarily 
unmarketable except at a substantial loss 
The proposed bill would require banks to 
throw these securities on a market which 
is yet too weak to absorb them. 

General _ business: Recent national 
movements have recognized that business 
| recovery cannot come about through de- 
| creasing the value of investments and 
commodities, but rather by stabilizing the 
prices of investments and commodities at 
somewhere near their real values. This 


| deflationary in effect. 


|assets to a dangerous degree. 
| “It would affect industry, business 


| curities.” 


Senator Glass interposed to say 


deflationary character. 


producers, the Oklahoma Legislature never 


having appropriated any funds for the 


enforcement of the statute. 


The cost of the entire proration scheme, 
Mr. Glasser said, was borne by the op- 
erators in the Seminole field, except as 
field where an- 


to the Oklahoma City 


Bankers Association 
| States Its Opposition 
Mr. 


It would require the immediate sale of 
from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 of se- 
|curities now held by national banks, w 
would depress the market to an extent! 
no one can foresee, and depleting bank 


jmarkets in a ruinous manner, even if 
amended to not apply to Government se- 


|; was meant to apply “hereafter” and not 
to be effective against present holdings. | 
That, Mr. Pope, agreed, would correct its 


Haas’s prepared statement which | 


desired condition cannot be brought about 
by reducing the volume of credit but 


| rather by increasing the amount of avail- 
| able credit. 


Increase in Reserves 


| Of Cold Predicted 

The Glass-Steagall bill very wisely | 
provided for the release of approximately | 
| $700,000,000 in gold to secure Federal Re-| 
serve notes. The enactment of this bill 
| would have just the opposite effect and | 

cause an increase of approximately $227,- 

500,000 in gold reserve through the increase | 

in reserve requirements against time de- | 
| posits. " 

_It is quite possible that under the provi- 
sions of this bill commercial business not 
entitled to bank ¢redit in its single name 
note might not be ab!e to get accommoda- 
| tion on good marketable securities if its 
| depositor bank had already reached the 
| — of collateral loans as provided by the | 

ill. 


hich 


and 


this 


; any estate, he explained. 
|to the States, he said, would be computed 


said by William R. Hearst, its chief propa- 
gandist, is to ultimately repeal all income 
and inheritance taxes and unload the en- 
Government on to the} 


tire burden of 


masses of the American people through a/ 


Sales tax.” 


The estate tax rates adopted by the 
House on Merch 22 provide for a gradual | = 


upward trend, and are designed to avoid | 
the steep upward movement of some of | 


the other proposals, according to Repre- 
sentative Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield 
is the 


Iowa, Representative Ramseyer 


author of the estate tax amendment to the | 


revenue bill (H. R. 10236). 
Gradual Development 


“T® make the estate tax productive of 


revenue,” Representative Ramseyer said, 
“you have got to develop it gradually.” 
The British probably have had more suc- 


In Great 
nothing 


than any other people, he said. 
Britain there has been 


“T am not proposing to you anything 
radical,” Representative Ramseyer de- 
clared. 


The proposed rates are not in addition to 
those existing under the present law, but 
are maximum rates that would be paid by 
The credit due 


as under existing law and subtracted from 


| the amount of the tax under the amend- 
}ment. 
{the opinion that the gift tax should be 


Representative Ramseyer expressed 


lower than the estate tax. 
Proposed Rates 
The rates of the proposed tax under the 


t 


cess with the development of estate taxes | 
and making them productive of revenue | 


radical | 
|}about the development of the estate taxes, | 
he continued, 


| 


other umpire was named to control pro- 


ration. 


In the operation of the 


proration 


method, it was charged that discrimina- | 
tion in favor of the Seminole field and | 
against the Oklahoma City field has been 


practiced. 


“he Seminole operators, pay- | 


ing the freight or this system, have been 


permitted to produce 50 per cent of the 


potential capacity of wells in that field 
while the operators in the Oklahoma City 
field, in which we have nine wells, are 


allowed a production of only 1 per cent. 
Allowable Production 


“The Oklahoma City field, in January, 


1931, had 67.5 per cent of the total poten- 


tial production of the State, but was al- | 
lowed to produce only 16.8 per cent of the 


total market demand of the State; while 
the Seminole field, with 20 per cent of the 


total potential production of the State, 
was allowed to produce 37.2 per cent of 


the market demand of the State.” 


Mr. Glasser cited the disapproval by the 
Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, of | 


the plan proposed by oil operators for | 
limiting production in all of the oil States 
and charged that the arrangements have 


nevertheless been carried out. 


“We concede the right of the State, 
Mr. Glasser said, “to prohibit waste.” But 
he claimed that no order pertaining to 
the prevention of waste of oil had been 
“If they would make each well, 
under the gas-oil ratio plan, the arbiter 
of its own production, we would have no 
need of private arrangements of umpires 
paid by private operators, of military rule, 
and of soldiers in the oil fields in time of 


issued. 


ace.” 
- Defines Purposes 


The Champlin Company, 


ing the oil. 


needed properly to operate its refineries. 


The purpose of the statute, he con-| 
cluded, “is not the pretended purpose = 
e 


conservation; the purpose is to fix t 
price of oil to the American public. 


Contentions of State 


In reply to contentions of opposing 
counsel, Mr. German maintained that pro- 
hibition of waste was the only purpose 
of the statute and that it had been en- 
forced according to its design. In response 
to a question by Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mf. 
German said that the company is urging 
that production of %il from its wells can 
not be controlled according to “economic 
considerations” but declared that no such 


control was being exercised. 


The alleging of discrimination between 
pools was also denied by the Corporation | 
“There is no dis- 
crimination as between pools,” he said.| 
“There has never been an allocation of 
markets. The Commission has not been 
under the dominatio: of any committee} 
The 
lower court found squarely against these 
contentions, and the company did not 


Commission’s counsel. 


of operators or a private umpire. 


question its findings.” 


Mr. German then explained the basis 
for the classification of the oil pools in| 
the State. Each pool is treated as a unit | 
“The 
Commission determines the potential pro- 
duction of a pool, and the amount produc- 
The ratio between 
these figures respresents the prorated pro- 


for proration purposes, he said. 
able without waste. 


duction.” 
The Seminole fie 


he read to the Committee, follows in full 
text: 


We have carefully analyzed the provi- 


sions of S. 4115, section by section, and 
after due deliberation the interim com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Associa- | 


tion has, by resolution, registered its op- 
position to the bill. 
We are of the opinion that it would be 


a serious mistake to pass a bill at this| 


time having so many provisions of a de- 
flationary and regulatory nature which 
would, in our opinion, cause the with- 
drawal of a considerable number of mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. We 
believe that its effect would be injurious 
not only to the member banks, but to the 


| business interest of the country. 


There are certain provisions of this bill 
which directly affect the interests of par- 
ticular classes of bankers who are mem- 
bers of our association. These special 
matters will be presented later by repre- 
sentative bankers who will show how cer- 
tain provisions of this bill affect them. 
wish in my presentation to indicate to 
you some of the broader aspects of the 
bill which will affect all bankers and also 


I} 


We belicve that the ground work has 
been laid for improvement in business. 

Many large business concerns have 
mapped out plans for the expenditure of 
jarge sums in the employment of labor 
| and the purchase of materials. but we 
sincerely believe that their plans will be 
interrupted or held in abeyance should 
they be fearful of legislation affecting 
their business adversely. 
We believe that the enactment of this 


bill making sweeping changes in the Na- | 


tional Bank Act; the Federal Reserve Act; 
concentrating additional powers in the 


Federal Reserve Board; and in the Fed- | 


deral reserve banks, and the control pro- 
vided for the administration of member 
banks, would be most harmful to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, member banks and 
to business in general. 





Issue of Short-term Bills 
| Announced by Treasury 


| Replacin 
amounting to $101,000,000 and maturing 
March 30, the Treasury Department is 


it was eX- 
plained, is engaged not only in producing 
oil, but in transporting. refining and sell- 
“We are engaged in a life 
and death struggle,” its counsel stated, 
pointing out that it was not permitted to 
supply itself from its own wells the oil 


ld had its market outlet | 
before the development of the Okiahoma | 
@ Vity field, he stated, but since it pro-! 


the general public. 


lowing: 
” 1. Federal Reserve System. 
3. The member banks. 

4. The securities markets. 
5. General business. 
Federal Reserve System: 


the principle of local independence 
decentralization. 
Tne proposed bill 


and by 
each of the 12 Federal reserve banks 
so far possessed. 

The Treasury of the United States: 
—— Reserve Act wisely provided 
| the 
‘agent for 


participate in the market demand.” 


German explained. He maintained 


mand for oil from the Seminole 


the Commission. 


Mr. German then argued that 


of Oklahoma. 


March 25. 


And I will, therefore, 
submit the effects of the bill on the fol- 


2. The Treasury of the United States. 


One of the 
fundamental principles of the Federal Re- | 
| serve Act was the rejection of the Euro-| 
pean plan of central banking and the! 
adeption of the American policy of re- 
gional or local banking. The act did not 
| Set up a single central bank but, instead, 
|12 banks and so gave full recognition to 


in various sections 
(See sections 12A, 8, 11 and 12g) departs | 
from this regional principle by central- 
| izing powers in the Federal Reserve Board 
impairing the autonomy which 


reserve system should act as fiscal | 
the Government and should 
facilitate the marketing of United States 


duced more oil than would be purchased, 
the Commission determined the market 
demand, and “prorated down the allow- 
able production of each well in the Semi- 
nole field to the point where they can all 


The same method has been since fol- 
lowed as to the Oklahoma City field, Mr. 


any differences between allowable produc- 
tion as between the two fields rested en-| 
tirely on the fuct of greater market de-| 


and not because of any discrimination by 
“The Commission has 
determined as to each field what the} 
buyers will want; every time the demand | 
has changed, the Commission has changed | form State budget bill passed by the re- 
the allowable production accordingly. 


” 


offering for sale on a discount basis a 
new $100,000,000 issue of 91-day bills run- 
ning from March 30 to June 23, Ogden L. 
| Mills, the Secretary of the Treasury, an- 





| Austria (schilling) ......cecesseees 13.9730 
eo as of March 24. Belgium (belga) ........ 13.9286 
| enders for the bills will be received Bulgaria (lev) ........+. -7200 
at the Federal reserve banks up to 2 p.m ee Sree 20.0253 
a : = re ° enmar ( ONE) assccccccceccccere 2 Se 
on March 28, according to the announce-| England (pound) | .....2.222222222 346.0666 
ment, Finland (markKa) .....ccscccsecees 1.6166 
(Th 4 Prance ({TONC) ....---cccccerssoces 3.9245 
Mehed- ee ae will be pub- | Germany (reichsmark) 23.7821 
an full tert in the issue of Greece (drachma) ........ 1.2872 

March 25.) | Hungary CODD nic awesnde 17.4500 | 
—_———— S FRMES CED Tec cesacescccecozsece 5.1750 
N J Netherlands (guilder) 40,2403 
|New Pree . « Nf ‘ oa ree 19.3796 
| ew erse Y Senate V otes NI MOD en 86 cnt ce ve cis a dale we 11.1833 
° Portugal (€8CUdO) ......cseccceecens 3.3025 
and Higher Loan Interest Rate EE. HO one cccksasenaeawenirs 5958 
BPOin (HOGG) occ cnccccscccsccsaces 7.5307 
va ‘ Sweden (KFOMa) ....cccccscccccecce 19.6223 
TRENTON, N. J., March 23.! Sw BOTIaMG (LFANC) acrcocccecccccce 19.2982 


The Senate has passed a bill (S, 235) 
to increase the small loan interest rate 
from 1% to 2% per cent a month. The 


amendment are as follows: 


| (a) In addition to the estate tax im- 
| posed by section 301 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, there is hereby imposed upon 
the transfer of the net estate of every de- 


cedent dying after the 
act, whether a resident 
the United States, 
to the excess of 

(1) The amount of a tentative tax com- 
puted under subsection (b) of this section, 
over 

(2) The amount of the tax imposed by 
section 301 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, computed without regard to the pro- 
} visions of this title 

(b) The tentative tax referred to in sub- 
section (a) (1) of this section shall equal 


enactment of this 
or nonresident of 
an additional tax equal 


value of the net estate 





| 1 per cent 


| $100 upon net estates of $10,000; 


not in excess of $20,000, 2 
dition of such excess. 
| $300 upon net estates of $20,000; 


upon net estates in excess of $20,000 and 


per cent in ad- 


the sum of the following percentages of the 
Upon net estates not in excess of $10,900, 
and 


upon net estates in excess of $10,000 and 


and 








As of March 23 
New York, March 23.—The Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York today certified to the 

Secretary of the Treasury the following: 











Yugovlavia (dinar) 
ee ee) ree 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 








existing rate has been in effect since! China (Yuen dollar) .......202021. 
have | February, 1930, when it was reduced from| India (rupee) .........cccsseeerees 

3 per cent a month at the recommenda-| J8P& (VCR) -...sssseeseneneseeees 
The | tion of a legislative committee named to! ¢ rg had aS vel ae PE 
that | Study the question. | Cuba (peso) * 100.0781 


|_ Another bill passed by the Senate (S.| 


205) would authorize the issuance by mu- | 
nicipalities of bonds of small denomina- | 
}tion as an investment to attract hoarded | 
money. Senator Sterner estimated that | 
| there 1s between $75,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000 of such funds in New Jersey. The 
|bonds could be used by the owners for 
| the payment of taxes or other debts ow- 
ing the municipalities. 

| Governor Moore has signed a bill (A. 
237) authorizing municipalities to offer a 
| Premium not exceeding 1 per cent in the 


that | sale of bonds. 





| 


Kentucky Governor Vetoes 
Uniform State Budget Bill 


FRANKFORT, Ky., March 23. 
Governor Laffoon has vetoed the uni- 


field, 


cently adjourned Legislature. 


this| He stated that whfle the measure 


is 


method of limiting the production of oil|one of the remedial laws he had spon- 
is within the police power of the State|sored and would prevent a further ac- 


der them practically valueless.” 






Mexico (peso) 


33.2933 


Argentina (peso, gold) 58.2283 
Brazil (milreis) ..... 6.2075 
Chile (peso) 12.1500 
Uruguay (peso) 47.1666 
| Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar silver 29.2750 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


“™"Viarch 21. Made Public March 23, 1932™™ 


Receipts 

Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax .... 

Miscellaneous 


pata acatels -+» $11,129,428.55 
internal reve- 


UE A csninams 7 1,817,559.97 
Customs receipts bascuae een 1,043 327.27 
Miscellaneous receipts 732,279.62 


Total ordinary $14,722,695.41 





receipts .... 






Public debt receipts .......... 397,710.00 
Balance previous . 739,794,387.70 
Total $754,914,793.11 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .......... 
Interest on public debt 


$8,342,830.35 
2,435,505.16 






“The Legislature of Okla- | cumulation of debts against the Common-| Refunds of receipts ........... 501,911.15 
homa,” he said, “possessed authority to| wealth, the failure of the General Assem-, Paname Canal .......... yeees 15,186.42 
determine and sélect the means to be|bly to provide sufficient revenue to pay all Recgessr youn Finance Corpo- 3,791.927.65 
adopted to acg™nplish conservation and|or any part of the indebtedness of the All auiek' Peto ous ok See '  4'193'503.18 
| the ,protection of the correlative rights of |State has brought about a situation eens 
the landowners in the oil pools of the| whereby the bill, if it became a law. So eee $19.2 Se 
State. |“would impair the outstanding obligations) Public debt expenditures * pq) 901 047 25 

‘ : | Pree 734,043 ,781.94 

To be continued in ‘the issue of of the State to such an extent as to ren- 


Total ..cscsccsccscceeee se ++$754,914,793.11 
- 


g an issue of Treasury pitts | FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 





|hibited, under present State laws from 
jt 


aking part in the program. 


and building and loan associations in 
New York could not buy stock of the home 
loan banks under the State laws, he de- 


|clared. Conflicting State laws would be 


changed, however, if the bill is passed, 
he added. 

To make the issues by the home loan 
banks more flexible, Mr. Stires suggested 
that the banks be authorized to issue de- 
mand notes, exchangeable for cash on de- 
mand. 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Waltham, 
Mass., said such notes would amount to 
expansion of the currency. Mr. Stires said 
the notes need not be currency nor legal 


tender. 


Mr. Stires also favored limitation of the 
home loans to a $10,000 maximum in- 
stead of $15,000, as provided in the bill. 


Existence Is Denied 
Of Emergency Need 


Mr. Smith declared that there is no 
emergency need for home 
while the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is relieving frozen mortgage assets. 
He predicted difficulty in selling bonds of 
the home loan system, declared Federal 
tax revenues would be reduced by invest- 
ment in these tax-exempt bonds, and op- 


posed “inflation of mortgage credit and | 


stimulation of building and the resulting 
future depression in values of existing 
home equities through an oversupply of 
homes.” 

The system would benefit institutions, 
but might not aid individuals at all, he 
said, since there is nothing to prevent 
participating institutions from using the 


not in excess of $30,000, 3 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$600 upon net estates of $30,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $30,000 and 
not in excess of $40,000, 4 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$1,000 upon net estates of $40,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $40,000 and 
not in excess of $50,000, 5 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$1,500 upon net estates of $50,000 and 
upon net estates in excess of $50,000 and 
uot in excess of $100,000, 7 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$5,000 upon net estates of $100,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $100,000 and 
not in excess of $200,000, 9 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$14,000 upon net estates of $200,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $200,000 and 
not in excess of $400,000, 11 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$36,000 upon net estates of $400,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $400,000 and 
not in excess of $600,000, 13 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$62,000 upon net estates of $600,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $600,000 and 
not in excess of $800,000, 15 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$92,000 upon net estates of $800,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $800,000 and 
not in excess of $1,000,000, 17 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$126,000 upon net estates of $1,000,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $1,000,000 and 
not in excess of $1,500,000, 19 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$221,000 upon net estates of $1,500,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $1,500,000 and 
not in excess of $2,000,000, 21 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$326,000 upon net estates of $2,000,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $2,000,000 and 
not in excess of $2,500,000, 23 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$441,000 upon net estates of $2,500,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $2,500,000 and 
not in excess of $3,000,000, 25 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$566,000 upon net estates of $3,000,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $3,000,000 and 
not in excess of $3,500,000, 27 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$701,009 upon net estates of $3,500,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $3,500,000 and 
not in excess of $4,000,000, 29 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$846,000 upon net estates of $4,000,000; and 
upon net estates in excess of $4,000,000 and 
not in excess of $4,500,000, 31 per cent in ad- 
dition of such excess. 

$1,001,000 upon net estates of $4,500.000; 
and upon net estates in excess of $4,500,000 
and not in excess of $5,000,000, 33 per cent 
in addition of such excess. 

$1,166,000 upon net estates of $5,000,000; 
and upon net estates in excess of $5,000,000 
and not in excess of $6,000,000, 35 per cent 
in addition of such excess. 

$1,516,000 upon net estates of $6,000,000; 
and upon net estates in excess of $6,000,000 
and not in excess of $7,000,000, 37 per cent 
in addition of such excess. 

$1,886,000 upon net estates of $7,000.000; 
and upon net estates in excess of $7,000,090 
and not in excess of $8,000,000, 39 per cent 
in addition of such excess. 

$2,276,000 upon net estates of $8,000,000; 
and upon net estates in excess of $8,000,000 
and not in excess of $9,000,000, 41 per cent 
in addition of such excess. 

$2,686,000 upon net estates of $9,000,000; 
and upon net estates in excess cf $9,000,000 
and not in excess of $10,000,000, 43 per cent 
in addition of such excess. 

$3,116,000 upon net estates of $10,000,000; 
and upon net estates in excess of $10,000,000, 
in addition 45 per cent of such excess. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, the 
value of the net estate shall be determined 
as provided in Title III of the Revenue Act 


of 192€, as amended, except that in lieu 
of the exemption of $100,000 providec. in 
section 303 (a) (4) of such act, the ex- 


emption shall be $50,090. 


He suggested certain | 
Our estimate of | changes to make eligible to the home loan 
| $135,000,000, while taking into considera- 
| tion the present low level of values and 
prices, 
{for improvements during those periods. | 
Furthermore, owing to the period over 
which postponement of payments is pos- 
sible and likely in view of the difficulties 
attending the settlement of estates under 
existing conditions, property values as in 


. : | 
Life insurance companies, savings banks, | 


loan banks | 
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Financial Affairs 
Of Southwestern 
Utilities Reviewed 


Trade Commission Exami- 
ner Explains Accounts of 
Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas Companies 


| funds for other purposes than aiding the 
home owner. 

Replying to Representative Luce, Mr. 
said his company favored the 
|emergency measure of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for ‘“defreezing” 
mortgages, but it opposes the entire bill 
| under discussion. 

Representative Luce said common sense 
| would prevent building and loan associa- 
| tions from using funds from the home 


Approximately 38 per cent of the fixed 
capital and investments in affiliated com- 
panies recorded by the Mississippi Power 
& Light Co., an indirect subsidiary of 
| Electric Bond & Share Co., at the reor- 
me) ganization of the company in 1927 was 
} loan system for other purposes than aid- |“appreciation,” the Federal Trade Com- 
|ing home owners. : | mission was told March 23 by Charles R, 
|, Representative Campbell said the sys-/Taylor, an examiner. The Mississippi 
| tem would provide for building and loan | company is being examined in connection 
| associations a structure similar to the Fed-| with the Commission’s general inquiry 
eral Reserve System as it affects banks. | into the financial affairs of public utilities, 

Representative Luce questioned a state- | The examiner testified that this appre- 
;ment by Mr. Smith that “new loans are ciation, amounting to more than $6,000,- 
| being made,” declaring the statement gave | 000, is still in the fixed capital accounts 
the impression mortgage money is plenti-|of the company, and that it represents 

fuk Mr. Luce cited testimony at a Sen-| approximately 25 per cent of the fixed 
;ate hearing that certain insurance com-| capital shown by the company at the end 
| panies were lending only on certain types | of 1930. 
| Of houses, comparatively new and in cer- Consolidate State Systems 
| tain desirable sections of cities. He also} The Mississippi company, he explained, 
|referred to testimony that mortgage| was organized by Electric Power & Light 
|money is very scarce. Corp., a holding subsidiary of the Elec- 
Representative Reilly said it has been| tric Bond & Share Co., which acquired 
| estimated that building and loan associa-| its original assets together with other 
tions require $1,000,000,000 to place them-| properties in Louisiana and Arkansas, and 
selves in liquid condition so as to func-| then proceeded to consolidate the prop-, 
|} tion. The Reconstruction Finance Cor-/| erties in each State under separate com- 
| poration could not provide that sum, he| panies. The properties in the three States 
| Said, and what funds have been lent to) were purchased “in basket form.” 
| the associations by the Corporation have A value of “not less than $20,000,000” 
| been used by the associations to repay was fixed for the assets acquired and 
banks, not to finance new mortgages. _| consolidated into the Mississippi company. 

Thomas E. Monks, of Cleveland, Ohio,|The original charge to “fixed capital and 
representing the Ohio Bankers Associa-|investments in affiliated companies” on 
| tion, said he believed a previous Senate| the books of the new company was re- 
}ill (S. 35) and House bill (H. R. 5090) | corded at $20,424,839, he said. 
were better than the measure now under| The examiner testified that assets ac- 
|consideration. They were drawn for the| quired were valued on the books of the 
| benefit of everyone concerned, he said. predecessor companies, exclusive of any 
intangibles, at approximately $12,647,982, 
or $7,776,857 less than the value estab- 
lished on the books of the new company. 

“It is apparent,” he said, “that the 
board of directors gave consideration to 
elements of an intangible character which 
entered into the reorganization of Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co. and the ac- 
quisition of the properties and assets of 
the predecessor companies.” 

Appreciation of Investment 

Items of an intangible character which 

were given consideration in establishing 





| Measure Said to Favor 


Building Associations 


| The pending bill, he declared, is “purely 
|a building and loan bill,” and he opposed 
| special privileges to any group. He also| 
opposed the provisions for selecting direc- | 
| tors of the home loan bank system, and 
| the provisions respecting eight-year mort- 
gages, urging that any mortgage fit to be 
discounted should be eligible for discount. 

There is no need of a centralized bank | 


in the system to take deposits in compe- ; 
| tition with other banks, he said. With the | "°, "xed. capital, he declared, amounted 


| Changes he advocates, he added, the bill | fo,8 ‘Ee ee beg Ragen! —T 

= fill ‘a definite need. | |the assets on the books of the new com- 
epresentative Luce said the Federal n th t the books of 

land State governments nave taken the at- | PAPy over eS SOUDy: ° 

i 8 ats the predecessor companies, there is a net 

| titude that building and loan associations | appreciation of $6,331,351 he said 

| have such high social values that they Mr. Taylor testified that the original 

are entitled to special favorable treatment, fixed. ca i 1 of $20,424,839 established at 

notebly special low taxes. Mr. Monks said peta. aoe 








The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on March 23 made public decisions in| 
rate and finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 


panks and other finanical institutions are |O'@anization in 1927 grew to $32,086,514 
entitled to whatever aid is provided for the | bY the end of 1930, a net increase of $11,- 
| associations. 661,675. This increase, he explained, rep- 
Referring to the special treatment ac- resents expenditures for new construction, 
| ¥ de Ra additions to original and newly acquired 
| corded to the associations, Mr. Monks |‘ x f 
commented that “the Government got | Properties, and the acquisition of numer- 
| hornswoggled.” ous miscellaneous properties from various 
| Charles H. Mylander, also representing | S°Urces. 
| the Ohio Bankers nencclntae said there Mississippi Power & Light Co. supplies 
| had been some confusion and conflicting | electric power and light service in 184 
| testimony from Ohio caused by confusion | Communities in the State, including the 
| as to which bill was being considered at | cities of Jackson, Vicksburg and Green- 
previous hearings. viile, in which it also provides transpor- 
ea tation service. Natural gas is —— 
‘i ee ‘i by the company in 20 communities, water 
‘California Leads All States | is supplied in 9 communities and ice 
i u plants operated in 7 communities. Cus- 
In Automobiles Per Capita | tomers of the company at the end of 1930 
SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., March 23. | numbered 47,684, the examiner stated. 
Figures showing that California leads Affiliated Source of Supply 
all the States in the per capita registra- The major portion of the electricity dis- 
rete of motor vehicles were made public) tributed by the company is purchased 
nere today by the Department of Motor| from an affiliated company in Louisiana, 
| Vehicles. They show that California has| which uses natural gas as fuel, he testi- 
one motor vehicle for every 2.8 persons. | fied. 
It was shown also that only the Dis-| The examiner also testified relative to 
ho of Columbia equals this record, while | the operations of the Arkansas Power & 
jthe State of Nevada ranks second with) Light Co., hearing on which was begun 
one car to 2.9 persons. March 22. Like the Mississippi Power é& 
The national per capita was shown to/ Light Co., this company purchased during 
be one car for every 4.75 persons, while | 1930 a large part of the electric energy it 
|the ratio in the State of New York was distributed from the Louisiana Power & 
given as 5.5. | Light Co., an affiliated company, he de- 
——--_——_ | clared. 
oe ieee : The Louisiana company, it was set forth, 
We st Virginia to Ope n | oom and operates the Sterlington pews 
8 s . | located in the heart of the natural gas 
Bids on Highway Bonds fields in Louisiana, about 20 —_ south 
yy, 99 | Of the Arkansas-Louisiana State line, and 
iia a z ree = | uses natural gas as fuel, thus enabling it 
S for the sale of $2,000,000 o ate|to generate and sell energy at a lower 
road bonds, part of an issue of $10,000,000 | arin than it ‘vould cost Ss Arkansas 
| authorized by the 1931 Legislature, will be company to generate it in its own. plants 
ment from the office of Governor Conley.| of small unit generating capacity. 
i Conditions in Arkansas 
Changes Are Announced. Testifying regarding the Arkansas com- 
s pany’s natural gas operations, the exame 
In Status of State Banks | iner stated that in 1929 the company ac- 
\ aie ; : k Commis-|@Uired franchises in several communities 
sanee tet kekeems: Cook ‘9 Farasee bats jin the State -— that a — = = 
Bank, Ghent, closed. |it was serving 18 communities with a to 
; Foansyoene: Walton DB. Gordon, mecre- | gag sendout of 300,621,000 cubic feet and 
Bank. St. Clair has absorbed the St. Clair |SUPPlying 3,154 customers. The gas is 
State Bank. | purchased from the Memphis Natural Gas 
| — Co., which operates a pipe line from north- 
ere ai cB * 2 }ern Louisiana to Memphis, Tenn., and the 
Rate and Finance Rulings | Mississippi River Fuel Corp., which op- 
‘ erates a pipe line from northern Louisi- 
Are Announced by I. C. C. lana to the St. Louis, Mo., district. 
Neither of these companies, the exame- 
iner explained, is an associated or affili- 
ated company. The Memphis Natural 
| Gas Co. obtains its supply of gas from 
| Industrial Gas Co., a subsidiary of Elece 


: : Lumber: No. 17224 and related cases.— |) '" - ee 
Representative Ramseyer submitted a| Wausau Southern Lumber Company v. Ala- | tric Power & Light Corp.; and the Mise 
table comparing the rates of the tax! bama Great Southern Railroad. On further |sissippi River Fuel Corp. is a partially 
under the present law and the rates under| Dearing, reparation awarded certain com- 


the amendment. The 
the present law is $100,000; 
Ramseyer amendment, $50,000. 


The comparison on net estate (after ex- 















exemption under 
under the 


owned subsidiary of United Gas Corp., 
which is in turn controlled by Electric 
Power & Light Co. 


plainants on carload shipments of lumber, 
and other forest products taking lumber 
rates, from points east of the Mississippi 
River and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, and from points in Louisiana and 
Arkansas, to destinations on and east of the 














emption) of Ramseyer rate (A) and! Mississippi River, principally in central ter- | 
present rates (B) follows: ritory. based on previous anaes of ana | 
| plicability and misrouting, made in the 1 
—_ Pet-| original report, 142 I. C. C. 521, as modified ustomers nvest 
0-$2,500 ... 1 1 | in the report on reconsideration, 176 1.C. Cc. | 
# sooctanene 2 ; Lamp posts: No, 22434 and related cases.— $] 000 ooo 
$10,000-$20,000 .............. 2 1 King Company v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Rail- ’ t 
$20,000-$25 ¢ “Rep aed beh aa pal bs 3 1 core 1. nt AR DONE raGnee one a . 
6m" #: et Tee ne ene on iron and steel lamp posts from Sheffield, k 
Ae ore Ah Les aig etch tae keg : : | Ala., to destinations throughout the United in one wee 
$40'000-850 elit 8 gcartace! 2 cated ace bela 5 | States end from Canton, Ohio, to Gentine. 
ay Se te RNR ee ag teers a tions in oficial and transcontinental terri- . 
+4 a een ne SES ERTREASA SAAN ESSA K ; . tories found not unreasonable or unduly Customers of Associated Gas & Elec- 
er oe tee Kes ea rest she <| prejudicial. . . clr hatn 
red enn tian eee oe Sa PARES OEERS ; Z 2. Rates on the same commodity, in car- tric System operating properties 10 
ran Reariee eee Tttctrenscecens - 3 loads, from Sheffield to southern, south- vested over $1,000,000 during the 
$105.600-$125,000 RETAREE SAEs CARRE SE 9 >| western, end official territories and from t 
$125,000-$150,000 ......+.........., 9 3 Canton to southern, southwestern and west- first week of the offering of the 8% 
$150,000-$175,000 .....cceseereescees 9 3, ern trunk-line territories found unreason- ; 
$175,090-$200/000 122222222222222000 9 3| able to the extent that they exceed 35 per Eight Year Gold Bonds. 
3 11 4 son of first class, minimum a oe Thi L 0 
11 4 easonable rates prescribed for the future. 2 
11 4 F. D. No, 9181.—Upon eeeenen = ae os ee Oifers oe 
11 4| Denver & Rio Grande Western ilroa . Initial interest o parti ae 
$525,000-$37 ll 4| Company for a loan of $2,500,000 from the 1 Init sate est 8 ° ( cp: 
$375,000-$400,000 |................., 11 4| Reconstruction Finance Corporation, loans pating conditionally to 10%), 
$400,000-$425,000 ......cccececcecees 13 5| of $500,000 to mature April 1, 1933, and of ial 
$425,900-$500,000 . 13 5 $2,000,000 to mature in mes to ae Cares 7% on part payments. 
$509,000-$600,000 . 13 years from the date thereof, approved. . 
$600,600-3759.000 .. 15 | Terme preseribed. ss eet , a aoe eee 
750 ,000-$800,000 15 6 - No. 2.—Upon application, a loan 2 iv ¥ 
$800 (000-$1,000,009 17 7| of ones. ee to the Rensutks & indians Ter- 3. Sto purchase pr ege 
$1,000,090-$1,250,000 19 8; mina ailroa ompany by the econ- . : . : 
$1'220,009-8 £00,090 19 g| struction Finance Corporation approved. Available in $10 units and multiples, 
$1,500,000-$2,009,000 .. 21 9| Terms prescribed. t 
$2,020,000-$2,500,000 .........4- 23 10 Southern Pacific Transcontinental Cases. See your security dealer, bank, or write 
$2,500,000-$3,000,000 .....csecceceees 25 11| —-Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13638 for Circular C345, to which reference 
$3,000,000-$3,£00,000 .....ssecceweees 27 12| and 13639. Application of Southern Pacific is hereby made, for complete details. 
$3,500,000-$4,000,000 ........ecceeees 29 13; lines for fourth-section authority to estab- 
$4,000,009-$4,500,000 .........ceecees 31 14 lish between their California terminals and 
$4,500,000-$5,000,000 .....s.seeeeeees 33 14| related inland points on one hand and their = exe 
$5.900,000-$6,000,000 ......s.ccecenee 35 15| Atlantic seaboard piers on other over their General Util Securities 
$6,000,000-$6,250.000 ......ceececeees 37 16 Sunset-Gulf ocean-and-rail route through 
$6,250,000-$7 800,000 ........2cee00e: 37 16| Galveston or Houston, Tex., on carload | I ted 
$7,000,900-$7,500,009 ...ccccccccceces 39 17 tame competitive with intercoastal steam | ncorpera’ 
37,500,090-33 >i 39 17. ship lines operating through Panama Canal, 
$3/000,000-89,000,090 |. ......s.sscce- 41 18| lower rates than apply to or from inter- 61 Broadway New Verk City 
$9,000,099-$10,.000,000 .....eeeeseeeee 43 19| mediate points in California, Arizona, New 
Over $10,000,000 ....se+00. covewsscn: 8 20! Mexico and Texas, denied. | 
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Money Concentration as Cause 
of Business Stagnation + 





Large Incomes in Excess of Spending Power 
Stop Circulation of Funds Required to Fi- 
nance General Needs, Says Agriculturalist 





By R. A. TROVATTEN 


Commissioner, Dairy and Food Division, Department of Agriculture, State of Minnesota 


E ARE confronted by one of the most 
aon crises in our Nation’s history. 
We can not talk ourselves out of the 
depression. Exhortation, the juggling of sta- 
tistical data and ballyhooing have been tried 
and failed dismally. We must face the facts, 
and can not continue as a Nation with the 
wheels of industry stopped and the people 
wandering up and down the streets in search 
of work. 

We can not long remain in the land of 
plenty and poverty, the land of big business 
and bankrupt farmers and merchants, a land 
of inflated stocks and deflated buyers, a land 


of trusts and combines, a land of the 
Federal reserve banks, and, with its 
4200 closed country banks, a _ land 


where the industrial production has declined 
43 per cent the last three years, where freight 
car loading has fallen off 37 per cent in the 
same period, where residential building has 
gone down 80 per cent; a land where, accord- 
ing to the estimate of the Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, 7,300,000 men and women are 
walking the streets looking for work and un- 
able to find any, and where, at least, 5,000,- 
000 more are working on part time for re- 
duced wages. This means that with their 
dependents, at least 50,000,000 of our popu- 
lation, who rely upon wages, have had their 
purchasing power drastically reduced or com- 
pletely wiped out. They are no longer able 
to purchase the products of the farm or 
factory. 
+ + 

It has been estimated that wages and sal- 
ary losses, during the depression of the last 
two and one-half years have been approxi- 
mately $18,000,000,000. Agriculture has faced 
the depression since 1920. Six million farmers 
have been forced to-sell their crops in a 
glutted market at ruinous prices. Thirty 
millions of our people, dependent upon agri- 
culture, are without purchasing power and 
unable to buy the products of the factory 
which they normally would consume. 


For 12 long years, our business system has 
tolerated the deflation of agriculture, and 
for three years the same process has been 
going on in our cities. Thus far, nothing has 
been done by our Federal Government to 
remedy the situation. With a few outstand- 
ing exceptions, it not only has failed to act, 
but is making the same arguments of delay 
today that it has been making since 1920. 
Business and industry can not longer expect 
the public to wait for them to act. 


A cursory glance at either agriculture or 
industry alone gives us a picture which might 
lead one to the conclusion that our problem 
is one of overproduction. We find the 
farmer with more products than he can sell. 
We find the fectory shut down because they 
can not sell what they make. 


But, on closer examination, we find lit- 
erally millions of men and women in our 
cities actually hungry for the products that 
the farmer can not sell. We find literally 
millions of farm homes without the conven- 
iences and comforts produced by our fac- 
tories. 

+ + 


It is true that both the farmer and in- 
dustry have large stocks of goods which they 
can not sell and which are labeled “sur- 
pluses.” But there is a vital difference, how- 
ever, between the surplus which represents 
goods that can not be consumed and a sur- 
plus which represents goods that can not 
be purchased. 


Broadly speaking, at the present time, our 
surpluses have resulted from the inability of 
the millions of people out of employment to 
buy what they need. They are not surpluses 
arising because the people have more to eat, 
more to wear, more to use than they want 
and need. : 


There is hardly a limit to human wants if 
they only have the means with which to get 
it. The farmer can not find a market for 


ec Methods 
of State Care of 
Mental Cases 


By 
Rodney H. Brandon 
Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of 
Illinois. 


EARS ago when we had the “insane 
y asylum,” the “asylum for the incurable 

insane” and the “asylum for the crim- 
inal insane,” many families regarded it as a 
disgrace when one of their members was 
committed to one of them. 


Changing the names of these institutions 
to State hospitals, and educating the public 
to an understanding that they are places 
for the scientific, sympathetic treatment of 
the mind, have gradually changed this feel- 
ing of disgrace to a spirit of helpfulness and 
interest in the hospitals and all they are 
doing to restore the reason of the patients 
temporarily residing in them. 


The folks at home now keep in close touch 
with the father, mother, sister, brother, who 
is undergoing treatment at the hospital. They 
write thousands of letters to the managing 
officers and receive prompt, courteous and 
sympathetic replies. 

The automobile has made it possible for 
thousands personally to visit the hospitals 
and see the comfortable and inviting living 
rooms, the splendidly equipped hospitals with 
trained nurses for the care of the patients 
who become physically ill, the attractive in- 
firmaries for the aged, the wholesome food 
that is served in abundance, the amusements 
and recreation that are provided, and every- 
thing that is being done to bring cheer and 
happiness into the lives of these unfortunate 
men and women. 

The result has been a marked change in 
the attitude of the public toward commit- 
ment to a State hospital and families of pa- 
tients in these institutions are now quick 
to respond to suggestions from the managing 
officers. 











ower 


his food products; and at the same time he 
suffers for want of industrial products, while 
millions of industrial workers and their fam- 
ilies are in actual need of the very products 
which the farmer wants to sell. 


While the years from 1922 to 1929, in many 
respects, were the most prosperous years the 
United States has experienced, during these 
years, wealth was created much more rapidly 
than ever before, the agriculture and labor 
did not fare quite so well. Industry, com- 
merce and banking enjoyed astounding pros- 
perity. The volume and value of manufac- 
tured products increased enormously. 


- +> 


In 1914, the value of our manufactured 
products was approximately $24,000,000,000; in 
1921, it was $44,000,000,000; in 1923, it was 
$61,000,000,000, and in 1929, $69,000,000,000. 
While most of the people will admit that 
agriculture and the wide range of natural 
resources within continental United States is 
the foundation upon which our industrial 
structure is erected, nevertheless, the income 
of agriculture has been allowed to dwindle 
down to less than half of what it was in 1919. 

The income for wages in 1923 was §$11,- 
007,000,000, and although in 1925 the 
value of manufactured products had increased 
more than $2,000,000,000 above ‘923, the total 
volume of wages in the manufacturing in- 
dustry that year was less than 1923, and the 
same is true as of 1927. In 1929, there was 
an increase of about $400,000,000 paid in 
wages, although the total value of manu- 
factured products was almost $9,000,000 more 
in 1929 than in 1923. 


Oftentimes, we blame our conditions upon 
our high cost of labor—upon the inefficiency 
of our American farmer. Yet, figures’ will 
show that the American farmer will produce 
his crops at a smaller cost than the Chinese 
coolie produces it at 9 and 10 cents per day. 

Our laboring men can compete with any 
laboring men in any country of the civilized 
world as far as cost of production is con- 
cerned. Our coal miner, for instance, will 
produce four and one-half tons per day while 
his nearest competitor in fhe coal mines of 
Great Britain will produce little more than 
one ton per day. Even under the union wage 
scale, our coal miner will produce the coal 
cheaper per ton than the miners of other 
nations. 


We know that we have had no great na- 
tional catastrophe. We Know that we have 
the best trained labor and the most modern 
industrial machinery; that we can produce 
all the industrial products we want. We know 
that we have a rich and fertile soil with 
the most efficient and best trained agricul- 
tural population, which can easily produce 
enough food to supply the American popu- 
lation with all that we need. 


+ + 


We know that the farmer wants to trade 
the products that he raises on his farm for 
the products that are made in the factory. 
He wants clothes, shoes, farm machinery, 
electric lights, automobiles, harness and all 
the other products that the worker can and 
does make in the factory. 4 


The American farmer has abundant sup- 
plies of milk, butter, eggs, vegetables, meats 
and fruits that he has grown on his farm, 
which he would like, to trade for the city- 
made products. But he can not trade them 
for enough in money to encble him to pay 
interest and taxes, let alone for enough addi- 
tional money to actually buy a small part 
of what he wants for himself and family. 

We all know that the worker in the city 
wants milk, butter, vegetables, meat and other 
things that the farmer grows, together with 
shoes, clothing and other things produced by 
our industrial system. But millions of our 
workers. are totally without money to buy 
anything. 

It should be clear to all of us that there 
is nothing wrong with our power of pro- 
duction. We have created a machine on the 
farm and in the factory that will produce 
more than enough to sustain us all. The 
machine has been producing enough to pro- 
vide the necessities and many of the lux- 
uries of life for 120,000,000 of people. 

Nothing has destroyed that machine. It 
could start functioning tcmorrow. It would, 
and it will start functioning the moment 
that the great mass may buy things pro- 
duced. 

Our problem arises out of our system of 
distribution. That system of distribution is 
founded on the use of money as a medium 
of exchange. Instead of the farmer exchang- 
ing a load of wheat with the industrial worker 
for a piece of farm machinery, the farmer 
and the worker use money. 

Since the producers represent by far the 
largest per cent of our population and since 
the producers are dependent upon money in 
order to exchange the products that they 
need, the problem before us today is distribu- 
tion of our medium of exchange so that peo- 
ple can trade with each other. 

The figures show that year after year the 
rich have grown richer and the poor have 
grown poorer. A small percentage of our 
population have each year received far more 
income than they have been able to spend. 


+ + 


This has gone on to a point where now 
@ small group has such a control of the me- 
dium of exchange—money—that the rest of 
us can not get enough money to trade with 
each other. Being unable to trade with one 
another, each of us has a surplus of our own 
particular product and famishes for the prod- 
ucts of our neighbors. 

Those who are receiving these large in- 
comes are able to spend only a small part 
of what they receive for the necessities of 
life. They can not consume any more food 
or clothes or other necessities of life than 
the rest of us; so they are unable to use 
any large part of their income for buying 
the preducts of the factory or farm. 

Consequently, they use the unexpended in- 
come to acquire more factories and farms 
from the rest of us who have grown too poor 
to own them. Or, they use part of their 
incomes to build more factories and machines 
than are actually needed. 

It is this investment of unexpended incomes 
in new production equipment that is largely 
responsible for whatever overbuilding of 
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FOR COAL 


Studies of Distribution and Consumption Conducted by 
Bureau of Mines as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
modity industries. The present series deals with coal. 


By F. M. SHORE 


Assistant Head, Coal Division, Economics Branch, Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce 


URING the last 18 months the useful- 
D ness of the Coal Division of the Bu- 
reau of Mines’ economic branch has 


been greatly extended through an ar- 
rangement for systematic reports on coal 
distribution. 

As in many other industries, there is 
urgent demand for data on the market- 
ing and consumption of the product and 
this demand is now being satisfied. The 
Division is now tracing the movement 
of coal from each producing field to each 
consuming State. 

The information is obtained from rail- 
road-traffic records, which are found to 
be a better source than the books of the 
producing companies. An analysis of the 
distribution of bituminous coal, anthra- 
cite, coke and fuel briquets has been 
completed and the results are being pub- 
lished. This information is in wide de- 
mand by both producers and consumers 
of coal; sales managers and wholesal- 
ers need such figures in establishing sales 

otas and in seeking new markets; 
tfaffic managers need them in connection 
with the adjudication of freight rates 
and in handling traffic problems. 

In line with the Bureau’s services in 
connection with Federal purchasing 
needs, the Division has also collected 
and compiled data showing the quantities 
of the various fuels consumed by the 
Federal Government. This is a phase 
of the marketing service of the Bureau 
that has not previously been covered and 
the data will be of value to producers 
and distributors as well as to those 
branches of the Government that pur- 

chase and consume fuels. 


The bituminous coal industry is pass- 
ing through a mechanical revolution, in 
mining practices underground and in 
preparation methods on the surface. To 
enable operators and equipment manu- 
facturers to follow these developments, 
the Coal Division has arranged periodic 
reports on changes in operating prac- 
tice and in mechanical equipment of 


mines. These data help the equipment 
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makers in gauging the market and help 
the operators in deciding on investments 
in new machines. By these reports the 
Bureau is able to show, without reveal- 
ing individual manufacturers’ sales, the 
trends in the use of various types of 
machinery at the mines. 

During the last fiscal year, the Bu- 
reau published the results of a number 
of special investigations, including the 
growth of mechanical cleaning by wet 
and pneumatic methods; underground 
loading machines, scrapers, face convey- 
ors, and pit-car loaders; distribution and 
consumption of fuel briquets; recovery 
of creosote oil and phenol at by-product 
coke ovens; liquidation in number of 
operating companies and increasing con- 
centration in hands of larger companies; 
and the flow of bituminous coal into in- 
dustry and trade. Although not easily 
measured in value of results, much of 
the service of the Division is repre- 
sented in correspondence. Numerous in- 
quiries, both for specific and general in- 
formation, are answered and this activ- 
ity forms an important part of the Di- 
vision’s work. 

Another phase of the work of the Coal 
Division is the purchase and delivery by 
the Government fuel yards of the fuels 
required for use of the Government in 
the District of Columbia and immediate 
vicinity. During the fiscal year 1931 the 
Government fuel yards delivered 282,164 
tons of coal @> more than 500 points; 
that of the total tonnage, 177,366 tons 
were delivered by truck from the Fed- 
eral coal-handling plant, and the re- 
mainder shipped in railroad cars direct 
to plants having their own railroad sid- 
ings. The sales value of the coal was 
$1,399,572; the sales value of wood, char- 
coal and coke and the charge for the 
service of hauling materials and re- 
pairing motor vehicles for other branches 
of the Government was $27,679, making 
a total of $1,632,503. The Government 
fuel yards operate under a revolving 
fund, which is maintained by fuel sales 
and reimbursement for services. 


(Not 


In the next of this series of articles on “coal,” to appear in the issue of March 
25, O. P. Hood, Chief, Mechanical Division, Technological Branch, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce, will discuss some of the investigations on the 


use of fuels conducted by the Bureau. 






Coping with Traffic Dangers 


Problems Confronting Administrative Authority 
By RUSSELL S. WISE 


Chairman, Traffic Commission, State of New Jersey 


HE highway traffic problem in New Jersey 
T as well as the rest of the world has de- 

veloped, through the increased produc- 
tion of motor vehicles and modern highway 
construction, to be one of the most serious 
matters confronting the local, State and Na- 
tional governments. 


Accidents are on the increase; thousands 
are being killed each year and scores of 
thousands maimed and injured, while prop- 
erty damage is steadily climbing to unheard 
of figures. To cope with this situation, safety 
devices in the form of traffic regulation sig- 
nals and cautionary signs have been installed 
in cities and municipalities. But still the 
accidents increase. 


While the Traffic Commission has been in 
existence since May, 1930, it does not attempt 
to claim that it has evolved a remedy for 
these conditions and the same thing can be 
said for other cities and States in the coun- 
try where legally constituted bodies have 
been wrestling with the problem for the past 
decade. The Commission does claim, how- 
ever, that it has been responsible for a de- 
cided improvement in traffic regulation 
throughout the State and, permitted to con- 
tinue its work, will eventually make New 
Jersey one of the best traffic regulated States 
in the country. 


Under the law creating the Commission, 
power was given to determine the necessity 
of traffic signals and all traffic regulation 
devices. Municipalities desiring to erect traf- 
fic signals are first required to obtain the 
consent of the Commission, whereas, before 
the enactment of the law, signals could be 
and were installed at random or at the whim 
of the government authorities without regard 
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plants and machines that exists. It likewise 
explains in a large part why American cap- 
ital has been invested to the extent of some 
$15,000,000,000 outside of the United States. 

If these great incomes were actually ex- 
pended here in America, the money might 
find its way back to the producers and con- 
sumers; but it has not been so spent. In- 
stead, it has been used to buy ownership 
of property, not only here but all over the 
world. 

It is this condition that has brought about 
a situation where three great holding com- 
panies control our electricity; where one cor- 
poration owns more than half of the Nation's 
iron resources; where one corporation con- 
trols more than 90 per cent of the world’s 
nickel resources; where four great concerns 
control the major portion of the country’s 
copper; where eight closely allied railroads 
own nearly 80 per cent of the Nation’s coal; 
where two corporations control over half of 
our steel; where two concerns own and con- 
trol over half of the meat packing industry; 
where 1 per cent of our banks control 99 per 
cent of our banking resources, etc. 

The monopoly system has at last secured 
ownership of so much of our wealth, thereby 
receiving such a tremendous portion of our 
medium of exchange that the rest of us can 
not do business with each other. 


to necessity or wisdom. The result was that 
motorists were unnecessarily delayed in 
travelling from place to place by signals that 
held up traffic when there was no cross 
traffic in view. The limiting of traffic signals 
alone, I believe, merits the support of the 
1,000,000-odd registered New Jersey automo- 
bile drivers as well as the countless other mil- 
lions that use the State’s highways through- 
out the year. Without this regulation by the 
Traffic Commission, New Jersey today, in- 
stead of approximately 1,300 traffic signals 
would be cluttered with twice and perhaps 
three times as many on its highway system. 


The second important work that the Traffic 
Commission has, undertaken and is now rush- 
ing through to a practical culmination, is the 
removal of the thousands of stop-street signs 
that likewise delay traffic and which, in 
countless instances, have actually caused acci- 
dents, due to the general disregard for their 
original purpose. These signs have been in- 
stalled without necessity, with the result that 
drivers disregard them without © second 
thought. A recent survey by the Traffic Com- 
mission showed that less tnan one out of 
every 10 drivers conscientiously attempted to 
observe stop-street signs. 


To remedy this condition, the Commission 
succeeded in having the Legislature revise the 
Traffic Act to permit the development of a 
through-street program and at the same time 
made all present stop-street signs illegal 
within one year of the day of the passage 
of the act. This through-street program is 
now being prepared by the Traffic Commis- 
sion, with the assistance of a committee of 
county engineers and police heads and will 
include only streets that lead somewhere, 
without regard to territorial boundary lines. 
Once this program has been adopted, the only 
places where stopestreet signs‘ will be per- 
mitted will be on streets intersecting the high- 
ways included in the through-street program. 
The Commission believes that by having few 
stop streets and by creating them only where 
traffic warrants, the motoring public will more 
readily respond and observe the signs that 
are to be installed for it§ protection. 


A third important work that the Traffic 
Commission is handling is that of proper 
supervision over local ordinances pertaining 
to traffic regulation, the last Legislature hav- 
ing transferred this supervision from the 
Department of Motor Vehicles. Since this 
supervision was undertaken; the Commission 
has brought about a general modernization 
of traffic ordinances and has insisted that 
they comply with the requirements of the 
State Traffic Act both as to authorized regu- 
lation and penalties. Regarding the latter, 
numerous instances have been discovered 
when ordinances were submitted for ap- 
proval, where municipalities have been im- 
posing more severe penalties on violators 
than those legally permitted by the Traffic 
Act. By compelling these municipalities to 
conform to the State law, the Commission 
is thus protecting the motorist who might 
have been unfortunate enough to suffer ar- 
rest and trial in the municipalities where the 
improper ordinances were being enforced. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


President of the United States 1861-1865 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so-much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 
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J udgment in Accident Cases 


in California Tribunals pat 





Comparative Study of Administration of 
Justice in State Courts and by State Indus- 
trial Accident Commission 





By WILL J. FRENCH 


Chairman, Industrial Accident Commission, State of California 


HE Commonweelth Club of California is 

the leading organization of its kind on 

the Pacific Coast. Public’ questions are 
studied. Sections are carefully formed to 
specialize in social and economic problems 
and to report recommendations for action to 
the club. 

Important subjects are submitted to a 
postal-card vote of the thousands of mem- 
bers, so that a true expression of opinion 
can be obtained. Several of the reforms in 
California’s legislation ‘had their origin in 
the club’s activities. 

Today a scientifically-prepared budget is 
submitted to the Legislature just as soon as 
the session opens in January of each odd 
year. The State’s financial authorities con- 
sult with department heads, so that all items 
deemed necessary for expenses are printed 
ahead of time for the lawmakers. 
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For decades the custom was to “hit or 
miss” during the hectic days of the Legis- 
lature. This change is one of many of civic 
value sponsored by the Commonwealth Club 
of California. 

The “objects of the club” are “to investi- 
gate and discuss problems affecting the wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth and to af@ in 
their solution,” and “to maintain itself in an 
impartial position as an open forum for the 
discussion of disputed questions.” 

Quite appropriately, the club decided to 
investigate 200 personal injury cases in the 
Superior Court of San Francisco, and com- 
pare the results with those obtained in 200 
industrial accident cases decided by the State 
Industrial Accident Commission. This was 
the closest comparison that could be made, 
and the purpose was to find out whether 
a court case or a commission hearing proved 
most efficient in securing justice, with the 
time element a factor of importance. 

The University of California placed a group 
of its best students, under expert guidance, 
to find out just what happened in the 400 
proceedings. Court and commission records 
were painstakingly examined, and personal 
calls were made on injured persons and their 
families. 

Not only were valuable facts presented in 
concrete form for general information, but 
the lawyers who protest against the new- 
fangled way of finding out the truth had 
their day in the discussions. It seems strange 
to some of our legal friends to be told that 
the correct answer to a vital question is of 
more importance than to spend weary min- 
utes or hours ascertaining whether the same 
inquiry is “incompetent, irrelevant and im- 
material.” 

++ 


The abolition of musty rules that have 


come down through the ages has met the- 


whole-hearted support of the more progres- 
sive attorneys, who do not seem to be unduly 
alarmed because a layman or two may par- 
ticipate in cases under the commission form 
of administration. Naturally, under the lat- 
ter system the fees of attorneys are smaller 
than in the courts, and it is human nature 
to look through financial glasses. 

In 1927 there were 263 fatalities in the 
San Francisco Bay region caused by auto- 
mobile accidents, and 206 were investigated. 
Some settlement was made in 29 deaths, 
without. suit; in 38 cases suit was filed. Of 
the latter number, 13 were compromised be- 
fore trial and 13 went to verdict; 10 judg- 
ments were returned for plaintiffs and 3 
for defendants. Of the 10 judgments 6 were 
wholly unsatisfied, 2 partially satisfied, and 
2 satisfied in full. Out of 38 suits, there were 
only 4 satisfied judgments for plaintiff. 

Of the suits filed, 34 per cent were carried 
to the decision of the court, and only 18 
per cent of the face value of the judgments 
for plaintiff was paid. The average time in 
court for all litigated cases was 14 months. 
The average attorney’s fee was 34 per cent. 

The average amount paid in 23 litigated 
cases, ending in judgment or compromised, 
was $1,588, and the average expenditure for 
medical, hospital, funeral expenses and at- 
torney’s fee was $1,549, leaving $30 per case 
to cover the loss of support of dependents 
and compensatory damages for death. 

When the main work was undertaken, it 
was decided to study each case of the 200 
filed in the Superior Court of San Francisco 
and 200 tried before the Industrial Accident 
Commission. Jan. 1, 1928, was the starting 
point. Time, cost, result, and net recovery 
were the main factors in each instance. Per- 
sonal injury cases were fourth in volume in 
the number of complaints filed in the Su- 
perior Court, and they consumed 171.4 per 
cent of the time of jury departments. 

Of unusual interest in the survey was the 
finding that the average time in the court 
cases, from date of filing to date of judg- 
ment, was 63.3 weeks in the Superior Court, 
and 8.7 weeks in the Industrial Accident 
Commission, a saving of over one year per 
case in the latter body. 
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In cases taken upon appeal, there was an 
additional period of 73.3 weeks per case for 
Superior Court suits, and 23.3 weeks in each 
of two workmen’s compensation cases. Out 
of 42 Superior Court decisions, 7 cases were 
appealed. Out of 168 decisions by the, Com- 
mission, 2 were appealed. 

Of the 400 cases in the Superior Court and 
before the Industrial Accident Commission, 
55 went to decision of some sort in the Su- 
perior Court, and 180 in the Commission, 
showing 300 per cent greater tendency in 
the latter body to await the decision of the 
tribunal, rather than to make the best settle- 
ment obtainable before trial. 

In the Superior Court cases, 103 were set- 
tled before trial, but only after an averape 
lapse of 52 weeks from the date of filing 
complaint. 

The study of award payments shows that 
29.of the 200 Superior Court actions resulted 
in judgment for plaintiff; of these 11 were 
unsatisfied, 4 satisfied in part, 13 wholly 
satisfied, and 1 pending on appeal. Approxi- 
mately 69 per cent of the face value of the 
29 judgments was paid. In the Industrial 
Accident Commission cases, there were 107 
awards in favor of applicants, all of which 
have been paid in full, or 100 per cent. 

The net recovery to the plaintiff in the 
Superior Court actions was about 40 per 
cent of the face value of judgments wholly 


or partially satisfied, or 28 per cent of the 
face value of all judgments rendered, after 
deducting. medical and hospital expenses, at- 
torney fees and court costs. The net recov- 
ery to the injured person in workmen’s com- 
pensation cases was 91 per cent of the award’s 
face value. 


The average attorney’s fee in Superior 
Court actions was $2,211 in each of the 17 
cases in which judgment was wholly or par- 
tially satisfied, out of an average judgment 
for plaintiff of $6,441, or 34 per cent of the 
gross amount recovered. The average at- 
torney’s fee in 71 Industrial Accident Com- 
mission cases investigated was $32.66, out of 
an. average recovery by applicant of $968. 
The average attorney’s fee by percentage 
of amount recovered was 31-3 per cent. 


The average, costs in 29 trial cases in the 
Superior Court were $61.32 per case. Before 
the Industrial Accident Commission the aver- 
age cost per case was 86 cents in 107 awards 
for applicants. 
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The section in charge of the survey for the 
Commonwealth Cluhgagreed that the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission cases showed a 
marked saving over Superior Court cases in 
time, expense, and net recovery to the in- 
jured person and payment of amounts 
awarded, but there was disagreement as to 
whether there are not many elements dif- 
ferentiating the two systems. Some mem- 
bers of the section believe in the freer hand 
given to attorneys in civil litigation and the 
opportunity for jury trials, but the section 
is not convinced that in the long run there 
is any marked disparity in justice of determi- 
nation between the two tribunals. - 

There were only 42, or 21 per cent, of 200 
personal injury suits filed in the Superior 
Court that were carried to judgment, while 
of the same number of Industrial Accident 
Commission cases, 158, or 79 per cent, were 
decided. If there are added those cases in 
which settlements were approved, 27 per cent 
of court actions and 90 per cent of Commis- 
sion cases were closed by an order of the 
tribunal fixing the amounts of liability. These 
figures, according to the section, give the 
inference that the confidence of litigants in 
the efficiency of our judicial system is im- 
paired because of delay, expense, and un- 
certainty of outcome. 

The investigation of the 1927 fatal auto- 
mobile accidents showed that 60 per cent 
of judgments for plaintiff were wholly un- 
satisfied. and only 18 per cent of the face 
— of all judgments for plaintiff had been 
paid. . 

In the 1928 study of Superior Court cases, 
it was found that 55 per cent numerically 
of judgments entered for plaintiff were un- 
satisfied, and only 69 per cent of the face 
value of judgments for plaintiff had been 
paid in satisfaction. 


+ + 


In the Industrial Accident Commission 
cases, 100 per cent of awards for plaintiff 
and 100 per cent of the face value of all 
awards were paid. Greater security is pro- 
vided for awards in workmen's compensation 
cases by reason of compulsory insurance and 
a higher level of financial responsibility on 
the part of defendants, as a rule. 


Many persons injured in public accidents 
go without the relief to which they are en- 
titled because of the known delays, the 
knowledge that prolonged litigation often re- 
sults in small settlements, the expenses that 
can not be avoided, and the uncertainty of 
witnesses and juries in affording substantial 
justice. Therefore, there follows avoidable 
social waste and criticisms of the courts that 
could be counteracted by simpler and more 
adequate procedures. 








Replacing Teeth 
for Maintenance 


of Health 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chie/, Dental Section, 
Department of Health, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. 


NE of the largest side issues of the huge 
QO automobile industry is the accessory busi- 

ness. 

Most motor car owners are unwilling to 
be deprived of the use of their cars for the 
length of time required to obtain spare parts 
from the factory. Hence, the rapid devel- 
opment of those local stores where replace- 
ments may be quickly obtained. 

Speaking generally, the human body, un- 
like ordinary machinery, lacks the replace- 
ment feature. But to this general rule there 
are several exceptions. And teeth are one 
of them. 

When, because of neglect or’ disease, it be- 
comes necessary to extract teeth, the loss can 
be made good by substitution. That this work 
should be attended to as soon as the gums 
become normal is quite evident. Inefficient 
mastication can easily create under-nourish- 
ment. And _ under-nourishment, in turn, 
opens wide the doors to disease. 

There is also the question of appearances, 
No matter how good looking a person may 
be, an empty space in the mouth quite mark- 
edly detracts. Therefore, from a vanity 
standpoint alone, it would seem that few 
people would have to be urged to get matters 
adjusted at the earliest possible moment. 
But literally hundreds of thousands of neg- 
lected mouths definitely prove this assump- 
tion to be quite incorrect. 

One should make good their losses 
promptly. The dentist will decide, depend- 
ing upon the extent of the extraction and 
the condition of the adjoining teeth, whether 
the bridge work shall be of the fixed or the 
removable type, if indeed a bridge is re- 
quired. But in the first instance, the indi- 
vidual must desire to have the work done. 

It’s too bad to lose teeth. But it’s much 
worse, once they are gone, to postpone substi- 
tution. For health's and look's sake, do not 
delay. Bridge the gap! 


